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£2980 IN CASH 


awarded in CHANGELETS, including 


. £220 Offered this Week. 
Ist PRIZE, £50. 2nd PRIZE, £25. 3rd PRIZE, LIO. L135 IN OTHER PRIZES. 


RESULT OF No. 15. _— 

Tats week our list of awards contains no fewer than 4 
names which equals the record published at the beginning 
of la& month. ; 

Last week we told you not to allow ecg ons oe hi 

efforts to keep you from entering the competitio 
his week our advice is, Don’t let your neighbours throw 
cold water on hl attempts. 

You know by experience what we mean. Perbaps you 
have tried CHANGELETS two or three times already and 
have failed to secure a prize. Your age FR well. 
meaning ) ary Mey ag op I told you s0; 
and are di rom : 

Bot wig should cheap gibes of nature dishearten 
you? Because you have failed to win in former 
competitions is no reason why you should not send in the 
best CHaNazter the next time. Already successful com- 
petitors have told us that the prizes have come to them only 
after repeated efforts. Their experience ma; also be yours. 

Or, perhaps, you are like the man who, feeling, confident 
that Be onl, evolve better CaancensTs than those 
published each week, never makes the attempt because he 
thinks his friends might laugh at him. 

Why should you be afraid of their ridicule? If ‘ou _won 
our big prize the laugh would be on your side, wroukin t it? 
Don't be diecommaged, but enter our new contest at once. 

The original paragraph in Contest No. 16 was: 

UNDER A SPREADING CHESTNUT TREE THE 
VILLAGE SMITHY STANDS. 

The fo arethe names and addresses of the winners, 
together with their attempts: 

First prize of £50: Alex, M. Stewart, Albert 
Square, Broughty Ferry. 

Unper a misapprehension I shook THE 
VILLAGE pump Randle. 

Second prize of £25: J. F. Hartley, The Limes, 

Stonehouse, Glos. 


Unven a heavy hammer lies THE VILLAGE 
blackemith’s thumb / 


Third prize of £10: E. Ralph, 194 Elm Grove, 
Brighton. 


Unper a dwarfed Japanese TREE THE 

smithy couldn't stand, 
Here are some other good Changeleta sent in: 
Under a cloak of memory the village patriarch prevaricates. 
Under a beard, shavers say, the weak chin stands. 
About a mile from nowhere the village station stands. 
We'll fell that chestnut tree, the village wants firewood, 
Under a spreading newspaper's protection the honey- 
mooners travelled unnoticed. 
Under a spreading water jet the bellicose tomcat subsides. 
Upon a spreading padded mat the wrestling humbug stands, 
Under a “ London particular ” fog the “ village ” disappears 
entirely. 
Under the spreading motor dust the village és obscured. ' 

For List of Winaers of other Prizes see Page ill 
of the Rea Cover. 


ALL_ABOUT CHANCELETS. 


In this contest, Changelets, you are provided with a 
paragraph from which you must remove five of the words 
and substitute five others in the same places, and thus give 
the sentence a different meaning. 

Here is an example which will make the matter perfectly 
clear to you. You might be given a sentence such as this : 

Mary had a [ittle lamb, ic silyl rier 

By the removal of five words, and the substitution of five 
new ones, we get the following sentence. The new words 
are underlined : : 

Mary had a little lamb, tis tail won't wag, it’s glued, 

Below you will find a cou containing a paragraph 
which must be treated in this Seen: The paragraph ‘ : 

People who live in glasshouses should never throw 


Any alteration in a word whatever will be regarded as a 
change. For example: live changed into lives becomes 
anew word, Punctuation marks may be added, altered, or 


Just to Show You How It's Done. 


Paragraph: People who live ) with five 
in glasshouses should never | words ae 
throw stones. become 


Changelet : Stoeethearts who 
al- gar sroon in glasshouses should 
ower the blinds. 


or selfish, according to the 


CHANGELETS, No. 18. 


People 


never 


omitted, and capital letters may be substituted for small 
letters, or vice versa, without being regarded as changes. 
Lightly crosa out on the form below FIVE WORDS—NO 
ORE, NO FEWER—and write in ink carefully and 
clearly above each crossed-out word the word you wish to 
substitute. Then fill in your name and address in the 
space provided. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1, Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form below, or they will be disqualified. If more than 
one attempt is made, each must be written on & 
separate entry form. 

2. Every coupon must be accompanied by a Postal Order for 
sixpence, made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
crossed “ & Co.,” and the number of the Postal Order 
must be written in the s rovided. Where one 
Postal Order of a higher value is sent to cover more 
than one attempt, the number of this Postal Order 
must be written on each entry form. 

8. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be 
addressed to the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and must be marked 
“CHANGELETS No. 18 ” in the top left-hand corner. 

4. Attempts must: arrive not later than first post Thuraday, 
February 18th. 

The adjudication of all attempts sent in will be carried 
out with the greatest possible care and consideration. £50 
will be awarded this week to the sender of the Changelet 
which is considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 
£25 will be awarded to the sender of the paragraph which is 
considered to be the second best, and £10 to the sender of 
the third best. The remaining £135 will be divided in 
other Prizes amongst those whose attempts come next 
in merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. No corre- 

mdence will be entered into in connection with the 

m petition, and tel will be ignored. The published 
decision is final, and competitors may only enter on this 
understanding. 


Five Words Only to be Altered. 


Postal Order No. ..s.sssssseseecssereeees 


lve 
glasshouses should 


| throw stones. 


L undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 


An advertiser in a contemporary writes: “Situa- 


,| tion wanted for girl (15). Wage no objection.” We 


like to see that fine spirit, which no obstacle can 
daunt. 


Mostc teaches people rik oslo Esthra be shy 
on, E. Lyttelton. We 


= | Lave noticed ourselves that people who always “bring 


By ROBIN HOOD. 


A pocrog has been taking tin for experimental 
purposes. All of us like to amass “tin,’’? but few 
care to take it internally. 


“Fryme for women” is the latest craze in France. 
If the Suffragettes go on and prosper, flying from 
Women will be more fashionable in this country. 


“THe man who can talk glibly has more professions 
open to him than anyone else,” said a speaker ro- 
cently, That of o liar is generally most popular 
among the people he describes. 

Durie the strike of linotype operators at Paris 
Newspapers were produced in manuscript. Our 
editor says that even this is better than that some 
Manuscripts should be produced in newspapers. 


No. 970. TRANSMISSION AT 


Ronw RatTea. 


their musio” are seldom shy. 


An early rising society has been formed, all 
members of which are to rise with the lark. Some 
excitement may be anticipated when the members 
duly nip up hand in hand with this familiar bird 
into the bright blue sky. 


Tue crews of four new Russian submarines havo 
requested that their lives may be insured at the 
time of launching these vessels. Perhaps this is 
done on the principle of carrying an umbrella in 
order to insure fine weather. 


Tur creator of an American popular cheap novel 
detective, a volume of whcse exploits appears weekly, 
is suffering from nervous breakdown due to the strain 
of writing fifteen thousand words a day. No informa- 
tion as to the state of his readers is available. 
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decision as final and legally binding. 


Preererrrrieri eer tree 


RAS NCES vsscvecan vcasvsarsin vanes cusiseannesrcoatiaswessscecsugeaeastodsvous ved aanseess Bedea cies 


Gotrers ought to be grateful to the Lancet, which 
has discovered that business worries are responsible 
for bad play. On the links we have sometimes heard 
other things blamed. 


Prisoners are in for good times. Encouraged by 
a legacy which one of their number has received 
from a reformed burglar, gaolers have resolved to be 
less harsh in the treatment of their charges. 


““A Boon to travellers,’’ we learn, “is the telescopic 
umbrella, which can be shut down, and put in the in- 
side pocket. of an overcoat.’? When may we expect 
the collapsible traveller who can be placed up in the 
parcel-rack out of the way? 


Mr. Georce ALEXANDER says that the general 
public should realise that, while the profession does 
much for them, they do little for the profession. 
We always thought that “the profession” lived on 
our money—what more do they expect? 


“Brauty, Babies, and ’Bedience are, one might 
say, the three B’s of womanhood.’”’ So thinks Mr, 
Richard Le Gallienne, the well-known author. But 
we know quite a number of poor women who havo 
to do the best they can with Buckets, Brooms, and 
Black-eyes. 


ENTERED AT 
Brationrers’ Halt, 


Ong PENxXY, 


674 
The Editor’s Notebook. 


A Dry Bath. 


Onzy those who know General Booth intimately - 


know the fund of his humour. Mark Twain is no 
better storyteller than the head of the Balvation 
Army. A speech by the General bristles with good 
and new stories, and rightly so, because he realises 
that that is the best way to keep his audience in 
good humour and point quickly the lesson he would 
teach. A part of hig success as & speaker has been 
made that way. 7 
‘once sitting at table with him, when 
form. It was four or five years 

Embankment coffee stalle and his 
Kingsway soup kitchen were being an 
when Haseaths, famous of the vacuum cleaner 
first a on all the hoardings. 

And during the evening he told this : 

“A burly tramp entered one of our a 
shelters one ‘bitter winter's night. 

“¢Oan yer give me a bunk?’ he said. 

“Yes, said the officer in charge, and, other 
formalities having been completed, the man was told 
to go downetairs and take a bath. 

“‘.ColdP’ 


he was in 
ago, when. 


«Well, pretty near so,’ was the . 

“‘Nix, not me,’ said the tramp. ‘Why, the 
papers say as how ev ing is up to date in the 
_Army. h me shedding me duds. Give me ®& 
dust down with one of them vacuum cleaning things, 
and I’m on.’?” 


A Fool’s Reason. 


Aworurn story of the poor that General Booth 
told was this: 

“Marriages contracted for wrong reasons lead to 
divorce. here is only one right reason for 
marriage—but there are a thousand wrong ones. 
That is why so many marriages are failures. 

“An instance of a wrong marriage came to my 
attention during the ee times. A youth of 
nineteen applied to me for relief. He was out of 
work, he said, married, and the father of 
children. 

“You married?’ I said. ‘What induced 
ne ee ae eT eae OS J 

“Well, you see, sir,’ he said. ‘I was out of work 
at the time, and hadn’t anything else to do.’” 


What He Was Good For. 
THe most worried man in America _recen 
been Mr. Oscar Hammerstein, the head 
American Opera Syndicate. Two of hie 


to 


prime 


donne quarrelled over their respective parts, and . 


threatened to ruin him, a thing that one single 
singer has been known to threaten successfully to 
such resourceful people as Barnum and Colonel 
Mapleson. 

But Hammerstein may takesome comfort from this 
story of him—this incident where he had not an 
outraged lady singer to deal with: 

A young millionaire, being enamoured of the new 
acne of opera, persuaded Mr. Hammerstein to try 
his voice. He ho to sing good parts in Thais, 
Salome, Tosca, and other famous modern works. 

Mr. Hammerstein, after listening to the young 
man’s powerful voice, said gently: 

“T am afraid that you won’t suit for any of the 
very subdued, veny subtly-modulated French and 
Italian works; but I am going to bring out Wagner’s 
‘Flying Dutchman’ later on, and I’d much like to 
engage you to do the howling of the tempest in the 
wreck scene.” 


Jenny's Quick Wit. 
AND, ager of Barnum and the lady, Jenn 
Lind, who threatened to ruin him, wae i ee 
wouldn’t sing for him when she was announced to 
the extent of five thousand pounds’ worth of 
posters, here is an incident of the sharp words that 
once arose between the two of them: 
Barnum was in a crusty mood one morning, when 
Jenny Lind capered irto his office, rumpled up his 
hair, and said: 
“Mr. Barnum, how do you account for my 
tremendous popularity?” 
“It’s just a fad,” P. T. grunted. “Just a fashion- 
able fad. There’s truth in the old saying, you 
know, that one fool makes many.” 
“T can quite believe that,’’ said Jenny Lind, and 
she pointed to a group picture of the showman and 
his children over the desk. “What a large family 
you've got, Mr. Barnum!” 


The Earthquake. 


Tue late W. L. Alden, the humorist, was one of 
the most abstemious of men; in fact, he was pretty 
near being a teetotaller. I don’t know that ers 
gaw him take wine or spirite in all the years I knew 
him, except a glass claret at the mid-day and 
evening meals during his last illness. 

During the later years of his life he spent the 


Everything suggests an article which might be written. 
Look about you for ideaa and send ve the result. 


winter abroad, sometimes in 
Naples, 
four or 
Mediterranean would not cost him more than fifty 
.| pounds. 


asked me, one ni; 

the big hotels on % 
—one of those hotels along 
bankment which the waves of the sea often 


to bed before I get run in. It’s that confounded 
+ t) 
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in 
his 
the 


Genoa, sometimes 
and ones, I think, in Cairo, and us 
five months residence on the shores 0 


Once, on his rebura from Naples, I remember him 


telling me this story: 


ry: 
brother novelist) was in Naples also, and 
to dine with him st one of 
Waterfront just outside Naples 
that massive stone em- 


“L. (a 


= ers of spray thirty of forty feeb 
sok, 
‘After dinner we went for a walk along the om- 
bankment, and we got pretty well with 
the apray. Soon we reached # statue, and, lo, it 
nodded gravely towards us. . 

“«Did you see that statue nod?’ said L. to me. 


“(T certainly did,’ said I. 
“<Well,’ said he, ‘I’m going back to the hotel and 


Capri wine. 
“So, ashamed of ourselves, back we went, and 
sneaked up to bed. 

“But at breakfast table next morning both of us 
seemed to be amazingly fresh conside our dissipa- 
tion of the night before, and we coul 
stand why wo had such good appetites until the 
waiter said: 

“Did the gentlemen feel last night’s slight earth- 


quake? 02 
A Great Sin. 

Some wags in a well-known literary ¢lub are tall- 
ing a cruel story about a certain newspaper photo- 
graph It seems that he was once sent to snap- 
ehot, and, if poseible, interview, Father ——, ® 

jest famous both for his wit and his good deeds. 

Father —— was in the confessional, the snap- 
shotter was told, but, no doubt, he oould go in and 
eo the reverend gentleman if there were no one with 
him. So in went the photographer, who found the 
priest alone, and the began a timorous conversation, 
awed somewhat by the unaccustomed surroundings. 

“Good day, Father.” 


“Good » my son. 
“Father, I am a photographer from the Day 
Mmaor.” 


“Too bad, my son, too bad; but, very well, I 


absolve you from that.” 


Another Interview with Morgan.. 

I romp a story a week or two ago of how an 
American reporter once succeeded in_ interviewing 
that most unapproachable person, Mr. J. P. Morgan. 
This hag induced a correspondent to send me the 
following story af the same thing: 

It appears that the newspaper man, whe had 
made sundry attempts to see the financier, both at 
his office and at his residence, was each time denied 
admittance. The young man wae at his wite’ end 
to devise a means to carry out the instructions of 
his chief. Finally, however, his op came 
accidentally. This occurred in the course of an inter- 
view the reporter was having with another man 
nips in financial circles. 

n 


reason or other, had given the reporter his card; 
whereupon the latter was seized with a great idea. 
Hastening to the residence of Mr. Morgan, he sent 
in both his own card and that of the financier from 
whom he had just parted. 

As he had surmised, the doors were opened to 
him, and a most gracious reception was accorded 
by Mr. se 8 

When he had stated the reason for his call, the 
financier said : 

“Do you know, young man, that, at least, ten 
reporters have tried to see me to-day with reference 
to this questionP J have declined to see any of 
them.” 

The reporter smiled and replied :, 

“Yes, sir, I know that, for I was the whole ten?” 
Whereupon the magnate was €0 pleased with the 
enterprise and I of the reporter that he 
violated his rule, and gave his views expression at 


some length. 


Real Lordly Chauffeurs. 
Since it has become usual for younger sons of 
the English aristocracy to weeee in the automobile 
business, it is extremely difficult for the ordinary 
purchaser to distinguish between the professional 
chauffeur and the aristocratic driver who occasion- 
ally exhibite a car to a client. There are st least 
thirty young Englishmen of noble families studying 
the fine points of motoring and taking customers for 
trial runs, with the result that some amusing mis- 


takes are made. 

Recently a young cousin of the Duke of Beaufort 
was Gourcectal by his employer to exhibit a car to 
one of the London newly rich, the wife of a retired 
tradesman. The young man made himself agree 
able, and, when the car returned to the big house in 


not under- | 


their conversation the moneyed man, for owe 


church, our b 


Dean Swift once wrote one on a housemaid'’s mop 
We pay for ideas. 


b dag ENDING 
. 18, 1909, 


Bagrerit, the oustomer alighted, and, pressing a 
<CTOWR 


«pon the chauffeur, said : 
“There, my lad! and tako care not to spend it 


foolishly !” 


The ng man drove back to his omployer, a 


son of d Llangattock, and indignantly recounted 
his experience. : 

% ‘ ean eonsider yourself jolly lucky,” was 
the ing rejoi . “The last time I saw tho 


rejoinder t 
lady she gave me only o shillisg” ~ 


*  & Good Test. 


Tuoucn at the time a comparatively young man 
Sir Frederick Treves was onc 
for the section of healthful 
le dress at the great “Health Exhibi- 
tion” in London. When he was asked one day how 
girls wero really up to 


AH the Requisites. 
Hawa dss Miay Seid by Oe See v 
0 young jans were exchanging news 
first time sinoo their graduation from the 


ghing. 
@ healthy suburb. 
any patients there.” 


suburb, b 
hold of football, every family has 
there never was such a before for giving 
children’s parties. I’m ing splendidly, thank 
you. 


He Came to the Right Place. 


Anp here is another: ; 

A Colonial, whose business frequen brings him 
to London, once told Sir Frederick of an amusing 
oo betwen the driver and conductor of a 

us. 

The *bus was fairly crowded, so the Colonial 
climbed to the top, where, shortly after taking his 
seat, he observed a person in peculiar garb, with a 
red turban. There was a leaden sky overhead, ‘and 
a slow, drizzling rain, such weather as is the rulo 
rather than the exception in the British metropolis. 

As the conductor came to the top the red-turbancd 

rson, evidently an Indian Parsee, got down. 

“Wot sort of a chap is that?” asked the driver 
of the conductor. . 

“J fancies that ’e’s one of them fellera that wor- 
ships the sun.’’ 

““Worshipe the sun, eh!” repeated the driver, 
with a shiver. “Then I suppose he comes over ’cro 
to ’ave a rest.” . 


Latest Story of Roosevelt. 


PresipEnt Roosevetr has a fairly well sustained 
reputation of not mincing his words when he speaks 
of persons to whom he is opposed. The latest story 
« this propensity of his concerns # reporter and an 

jitor. 

The reporter was sent to interview the ident, 
and was received cordially by Mr. pelle gent at 
ence asked him what paper he ted. When 
he learned the name of the paper, he 

“JT am sorry,’’ he said, “you represent 
you do. The editor of your paper is an infamous 
scoundrel and an unmitiga liar. But I know 
you cannot help it. All heaven and earth could not 
pe him being what he is. I want you tw tell him 

said this. New, fre eway, and I will do what I 
can for you.” 

Whether the reporter carried the message or not 
is not related. 


New inatrureente of Torture. 


Tames were some amusing, passages in the speeches 
on the occasion of the presentation at Yarmouth of 
new instruments to the local Salvation Army band. 
Bandmaster Chittleburgh told how he started the 
band with one big drum twenty-four years ago, and 
described the artifices of string and soap with which 
he had endeavoured to make certain wheezy in- 


struments Ts 

With unusual candour, he apologised for all the 
tortures the band had inflicted upon the public 
when in its infancy, but now it is composed of 
thirty-five instruments, and had been raised to tho 
dignity of a silver band. A two-thousand shilling 
subscription had met the cost of the new instru- 
ments. 

An amusing story was related of a clo 
once asked why the band was making “all 
ly came the retort: 

“ are the church bells ringing for?” 

The clerio replied : 

“To call the people to church.” 

The Salvationist rejoinder was: 

“Well, Ligodk pal bells are calling the people to 
goes out and fetches them in.” 


tho paper 


an who 
noise.” 


WuaeEx ENDING 
Fas, 18, 1909. 


ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 


Cxoriey was taking a stroll in 
the suburbs the other afternoon, 


fancy ie | much. L 
builders only just finished with it, 
for the street-door was wide open, as if 
to invite possible purchasers to step in and 
have a look round. Chorley, 
walked in. 

The decorations inside pleased him mightily. The 
wall-papers were quite superior goods of their kind, 
nd the painting was in nice taste. Mentally 
resolving that it would be worth his while to make 
an offer for a place like that, Chorley walked up- 
stairs. 

The first room he entered looked on to a large 
garden, and Chorley o ened the window to get a 
better view. As he did eo a gentleman, with fierce 
moustaches, and a button-bole in his coat, hurried 
into the room and shouted: 
ge Here, I say, confound it, who the dickens are 

? 

Chorley explained that he had just walked in to 
have a look round the house. The gentleman with 
the moustaches muttered something about eeartersng 
people who can’t mind their own business, an 
then, assuming an air of suavity, he added: 

“Oh, quite so, of course. Have you seen the lofts 
at the top of the house?” 

Chorley said he hadn’t, and the stranger said he 
would be delighted to show them, especially as he 
had borrowed a ladder from next door for the 
nurpose. He said that the value of a house depended 
on the size of the lofts, which kept a constant supply 
of fresh air pouring down without any draughts. 

Chorley agreed, and considered the stranger a 
most agreeable person. He went up the ladder to 
the loft, there being no stairs, and waited at the 
top for his new friend. The other, however, merely 
called up to him: 

“I must be going now. I wish you to understand 
that I object to strangers coming in and strolling 
over a house that I’m building for myself. See?” 

“Aren’t you coming up?” cried Chorley, a little 
taken aback by the man’s attitude. 

“No, I’m not,” said the stranger. “T’ll send a 
man ‘in later to help you down. You can stay u 
there, and examine the lofts for a bit. It’ll tenth 
you not to make so free with other people’s property.” 
‘And, so saying, he shouldered the ladder ond. set it 
against the opposite wall out of Chorley’s reach. 

“Here! half a minute!” pleaded Chorley, but with 
a derisive laugh the stranger had gone. 

Chorley walked up and down the loft for a moment 
or so in a state of great irritation. It was too far 
to drop to the floor below, and he didn’t see how 
he was going to get down, unless somebody should 
be moval by curiosity like himself, and come in to 
see the house. 

All at once, to his great joy, he heard a hurried 
footstep on the stairs below. A rather ragged- 
looking man was coming up at full speed. He didn’t 
look like a man who was thinking of buying a house. 
Indeed, it seemed to Chorley that the first time the 
pewcomer had any money to spare he might do worse 
than buy soap with it. But he would be, at least, 
able to move the ladder back into position. 

“Hallo!” Chorley shouted out, as the man came 
up the second flight. 

The ragged-locking man stopped suddenly, and 
called out: 

*What’s that? Who are you? Don’t you try and 
stop me, or it’ll be tha worse for you.” 


Uhorley walked up ané down the loft ina state of great trrilation. 
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only want you to put that ladder up against the 
wall, so that I can 


ladder into position. 
up. We can do a bit of business together.” 
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“I don’t want to stop you,” Chorley retorted. “I 


get down.” 
“That's all right,’ said the man, putting the 
“Don’t come down. I'll come 


Before Chorley could reply the man was up the 
ladder and at his side. 

“Come on, guv’nor,’’ he said to Chorley. “Thero 
ain’t a minute to lose. The police is after me. I 


just pinched an old chap’s watch. They never sce 


me come in here; but they’re lookin’ for me up an’ 
down the street.” 

“I don’t quite see—’’ Chorley began. 

“J'll jolly soon show you, guv’nor,” replied the 
man. “Off with your coat, sharp! Be quick about 
it, because I ain’t the man to stand any nonsense.” 
And, suiting the action to the word, the man threw 
off his own tattered coat, and pitched his cap on 
the top of it. Then, seizing Chorley’s nice silk hat, 
he put it on his head, and made signs to Chorley to 
bony. up. 

“How dare you come up here and behave like 
this!” Chorley protested. “I'll give you into custody.’’ 

“Don’t talk nonsense, guv’nor,” replied the man. 
“Take that coat off quick, if you don’t want me to 
shove you: down the hole here. I ain’t got no time 


to argufy about it.” 
Trembling with rage, Chorley began to take off 
his coat. There seemed no other way out of it, 


and, at least, the movement gave him time to think. 
The man snatched the coat from his hands, and put 
it on, and the next moment hurried down the ladder 
and was gone. Chorley heard him let himself out 
at the street-door, and then he looked at the woe- 
begone articles of attire that had been left for him. 

e could not very well go through the streets in 
his shirt-sleeves, and, with a wry face, he put the 
coat on, and descended the ladder carefully. Once 
on firm ground, however, he rushed down the stairs 
and opened the street-door. Almost at the same 
moment a rough hand grasped him by the collar, and 
a gruff voice exclaimed : 

“Got yer, this time, my man! You thought you’d 
dodged me nicely, 
didn’t you? But 
I was watchin’ for 

ouallthetime. I 

ew youd have 
to come out pre- 
sently.” 

“Wait a 


Chorley, ‘“ you're } 
making a mistuke. 
J" 

“There’s no 
mistake, con- 
stable,” cried a fat 
old gentleman in 
front of a consider- 
able crowd of 
people. “That's 
the man right 
enough. I 
recognise him b; 
his coat. 
wouldn’t have lost that watch for fifty pounds. 
Search him at once.” 

In spite of his protests, Chorley was dragged off 
to the police-station, which, fortunately, was only a 
dozen yards or so away. He succeeded in a very few 
minutes in convincing the inspector that he had 
himself been the victim of robbery, and, after every- 
body had sympathised with him, he was invited to 
go away. . . . 

Chorley went out into the main road in the hepe 
of finding a cab. In the suburbs, however, you 
can’t often get a cab when you want one. After 
about half-an-hour, Chorley was delighted to see a 
cab approaching him. He shouted to the driver to 
stop, but the driver, after a disdainful Jook at his 
ragged coat, told him briefly to go and eat coke. 

Chorley wished the horrid coat at Hanover, but he 
could not seo his way to dispense with it. His posi- 
tion was aggravated by the fact that he had no hat 
either, as he had not felt like wearing the dilapidated 
thing that tho thief had left behind him in the attic. 

As he stood outside a row of houses, hoping for 
the chance to sce another cab, an old lady came out 
of a garden gate and brought a couple of crusts of 
bread in a piece of newspaper. 

“Here, my good man,”’ said the sympathetic soul ; 
“take this.’ 

“T don’t want your bread,” said Chorley, rather 
abruptly, as the idea of having been taken for a 
beggar was far from comforting to his feelings. 

“Oh,” said the old lady, a little disdainfully ; 
“you're that sort, are you? Want tuppence instead, 
I's’pose, so’s you can go and spend it in drink. I’ve 
got the right cure for your complaint. Here, Jack, 
Jack!” 

Chorley turned in amazement, and saw that the 
old lady was calling to a fierce-looking bull-dog. 
There was no time for explanations, and, as he felt 
ho would rather be discourteous than bitten, ho 
started off at a rapid trot. He shot round the corner 
blindly without looking where he was going, and the 


“Off with your ccat sharp,” said the 


“7 ain't the kind of man to 


stranger. 
stand any nonsense.” 


from 600 to 1.000 words in length. 


could get up to con- 
sider the situation 
the young ladies’ & 


on. 
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next moment fell sprawling in the midst of a young 
ladies’ school out for their afternoon promenade. The 
young ladies screamed, and the schoolmistress, ®& 
large, bony creature, 
commenced to be- 
labour Chorley with 
her umbrella as he 
lay on the ground. 


Before Chorley 


school had passed 
Chorley 
gathored his 
scattered senses to- 
gether as well as he 
could, and drifted 
dismally along. He 
was atill half a mile 
from the station, 
and everybody who 
passed him looked 
at the coat on his 
back, and gave him 
a wide berth with a 
disdainful sniff. . : 

Just at that moment Chorley espied o ig ee 
which pointed out a footpath across the fields lead- 
ing to the station. Chorley jumped at the idea. In 
this way he would be able to get to the station with- 
out going through the main street. He was just 
about to climb over the stile, when two ill-bred boys 
of the aggressive age stopped and looked at him in 
wonder. 

“Hallo!” said one of them; “here’s one of those 
chaps that don’t wear hats, so as to make their hair 
grow.” 

“You're a bit too late, old man,” said the other, 
addressing Chorley personally. “ You’ll never grow 
any more hair now. You'll have to take it out in 
whiskers instead.” 

Chorley got over the stile, making every effort to 
master his wrath; but it got the better of him, and 
he turned back and said: 

“Hold your tongues, you impudent young brats, or 
I’ll come and box your ears!” 

“Think so?” replied one of the brats. 
not. You come and try.” 

Chorley at once recognised the futility of arguing 
with a couple of irresponsible boys, and pursued his 
way. The boys, however, had received what practic- 
ally amounted to a challenge, and they were not 
disposed to allow the matter to drop so easily. They 
skipped ovor the stile into the field, and one of them 
dug up a tuft of grass with a fairly large clod of 
earth sticking to it. Chorley’s first intimation of the 
resumption of hostilities was a severe thud on tho back 
of the neck from the clod in question, which had been 
well aimed. The earth splattered all over him, and, 
as a good deal of it was only half-dried mud, it did 
not improve his appearance in any way. 

Chorley was after tho boys in a flash, but he was 
hopelessly out-classed by their superior agility. He 
made a rush at one of them, and the other took 
advantage of the moment’s breathing space thus 
afforded to gather up another clump of earth and 
grass, with which he promptly proceeded to the attack 
with a view to the execution of what military people 
call a diversion in the rear. 

A second time Chorley received the enemy’s fire, 
and then it occurred to him that discretion would be 
the better part of valour, and he bolted across the 
field with a wild sob of despair at his defeat, while the 
victorious boys, giving themsclves time for just a 
little more ammunition, started off in pursuit with 
an exultant yell of victory. 

The footpath opened at the other end into the 
entrance to the railway station itself, and Chorley 
dashed up the steps into the booking-office feeling 
secure for tho moment from his relentless pursuers. 
He had, however, overlooked the fact that the fight 
had made him still more unpresentable. His face 
was now covered with mud, and, as he rushed into 
the station hatless and breathless, he looked more like 
an animated scarecrow than a respectable human 
being. The ticket-collector was just cautioning him 
to clear off the premises, in order to avoid being 
givon into custody, when somebody slapped him on 
the back, and said: 

“Why, Chorley, old man; what’s up?” 

It was an old friend, whom Chorley had never exe 
pected to meet in that part of the world. In a few 
minutes the situation was explained. Chorley was 
taken to his friend’s house in a station fly, and 
given a change and a wash, and, when he got home, 
he felt none the worse for his afternoon’s outing. 


—_—_———_ sie 
“Do all roads lead to Rome, Weary?” 


“Well, I never see one that led me to do anything 
else.” 


looked more like @ scarecrow 
than a respectable human being. 


“ P’rape 


eet f 
Morner: “Oh, dear! How did Johnnie get that 
awful lump on his head?” 
Maid-of-all-Work: “Why. mum, you told me to let 
no Par on tho piano, so I put him on, but ho fell 
° 


es, and will pay for, short, well-written articles on topical aubfects, 
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EXPERIENCES. A REAL LIFE SERIES. 

This story is an actual experience, true in every detail: 

and it will be followed week by week by others, no 

vastly sensational, perhaps, but throbbing with truth 
and reality. 


Serving a Wri 


I was a proud but undersized youth of seventeon 


By “ Chinstrap.”” 


—— 


Tur Russian Army, like our own, has of late years 


hen my first writ was given to me to serve. The 
less constantly in # state of “reform.” wee é q gi 

“ peeeetth, eee sitting at St. Petersburg | [210 of hd ee ie eee = hed Keng pelt 
is dealing with various reforms in the status of defendants, ‘ hit D ink tad us sesh or 


officers, and among other questions which it has under 
consideration is that of abolishing the curious rule by 
which a Russian officer is fined for marrying. 

The precise facts are as follows : If a Russian officer 
in any branch of the service marries between the ages 
of twenty-one and twenty-seven, he must deposit in 
tho funds of his regiment a sum of 5,000 roubles 
(about £700 of our money) either in cash or in 


proving myself his equal. 

Here, at last, was that chance, and I left the office 
with the document in my pocket, and all manner of 
plans in my head for the spending of the 5s. which 
was to be the reward of my labours. The actual 
serving of the writ did not seem to demand any 
particular attention. I little guessed the experience 
which was in store for me. 


securities. : ; : Alighting from the ’bus, which had carried me into 

It is foe Sst his id oe is ecterted 10 eae bo. the East-end, I sought the address given on the writ, 
he reaches the age of twenty-seven; bul, off and found it to be a small and unattractive public- 
tents and purposes, the young Russian army officer | }o5.9, I marched boldly into the “jug and le” 
who marries is fined, and heavily fined, for doing department, and asked to see the proprietor. 

a . F Bt e pugilistic-lookin tleman behind the bar 
ctsit Preah Ma thes i tosis to ecree | S2penred ach te ear me, and went on serving some 
a rriaées, ead, se0em é, thst it also leads to the noisy bricklayers. After an uneasy interval, I 


depositing of fictitious securities 
lovelorn officers. 

I have called the Russian rule a curious one; but, 
as a matter of fact, a rather similar custom prevailed 
in our own Army until quite lately. 

Fines Varied with Different Begiments. 

The custom was not officially recognised, nor was 

it universal, as in the Russian forces; but not so 


by impecunious and repeated my request, and this time the barman looked 


very many years ago the mess rules (to which every | loudly. But the barman looked ferocious. 

officer joining a corps must sign his allegiance) of 7 name?” he shouted. 

many, if not, indeed, most, regiments, provided that I gave my own, but with some confusion. For, 

an officer marrying should pay » certain sum to the | though I understood it to be madness to give the name 

mess fund. of the fi since it would be recognised, my owa 
The fine varied with different regimente, but a seemed at the moment singularly insignificant. 


fairly general scale wae £100 for second lieutenant, 


“ Ask him for his bloomin’ visiting card,’? suggested 
£75 for a and £25 for — 


one of the bricklayers. 


a major, a lieutenant-colonel being graciously per- “He's really Lord Tomnody in disguise, yer know,” 
mi to without incurring any penalty. es an s ¢ 
It may be said that this was a silly custom, but I barman simply glared. 


“I want to see him importantly,” I faltered. 

“Look ’ere,’”? said the barman, “if you want 4 
drink, say so. If you don’t, git out!” 

“But I must see him,” I protested. 

“Going to git out?” 

My heart sank. The coveted glory was evidently 
not for me, after all. 

I was mournfully pulling open the door, when o 
voice, demanding to know what all the fuss was about, 
made me pause, and, turning round, I saw a burly 
man with a red face, who tallied with my employer’s 
description of the defendant. ; 

“This overgrown school-kid ses he wants to see you,” 
growled the barman. 

“Wants to—”’ began Mr. Plummer. 

But “now or never,” I had decided; and, before 
he could finish the sentence, I had run back and 
thrust the writ into his hand across the bar. 

The red face grew a shade redder, and a huge fist 
shook the paper in my face. 

“You little wretch,” spluttered Mr. Plummer. 

“Shall I chuck ’im out?” inquired the barman, 
jumping over the bar, and grabbing me by the collar. 

“No; leave him to me, Bill,” was the reply. Then, 
turning truculently to me, he shouted: “Take it 
baek !’ 

My knees were shaking, and I felt scared to death, 
but I managed to shake my head. 

“Then, look here, you brat! That is all I care for 
your filthy writs!” And, with that he tore the docu- 
ment into shreds, and flung the pieces in my face. 

The bricklayers yelled with delight, but, for my part, 
I was very near to crying. A second or two later, I 


British Officer Pleases Himself. 

Further, officers’ wives enjoy a lot of regimental 
hospitality for nothing, and #0 there does seem to 
have been some justification for fining the marrying 
officer. 

The custom may still prevail, sub rosa, in some 
regiments, but officially it was abolished at the time 
oriete wero issued against the giving of expensive 
entertainments. 

The British officer may marry whom he likes, but 
his Continental brother-in-arms is not, as a rule, 80 
privileged. Of course, if an English officer makes a 
mésalliance, he will probably find things pretty un- 
comfortable in his ae ane for himself and his spouse, 
and he may even asked, though he cannot be 
compelled, to zesiED 

But he is not obliged, as in Continental armies, to 
obtain the consent of his superiors before marrying, 
and, further, to satisfy them, not only as to the lady’e 
character and social status, but as to her financial 
position. 
~"At all events, this is the case in the German Army, 
where an officer wishing to marry must first obtain 


leave, satisfy the authorities that hie intended is all | was gently deposited outside by Bill, I expected to 
that she should be, and particularly that she has | be hurt, bet ts oni gave me _ playful nee on the 
sufficient means to support & home in 8 suitable etyle, | back, called me a “young fool,’”? and vanished inside 
if, as is often the case in the German Army, her | again. 


husband-to-be has little or nothing beyond his pay. 


Frustrating a Subaltern. 

Though the British officer may marry ‘whom he 
likes, his colonel and brother officers _ will 
do their unofficial best to dissuade him from 
making a fool of himself, should he contemplate an 
unfortunate match. And sometimes more than moral 
guasion is used. 

I semember, when stationed at Capetown, a young 
subaltern got into the clutches of an undesirable lady, 
who was not only much older than himself, but more 
than strongly suspected of being an adventures. 

Fortunate y he let out his intention of marrying 
her. Friendly remonstrance only served to “put his 
back tp,’’ and so the colonel took drastic measures. 

We had a detachment at St. Helena, and at a 
moment’s notico our young idiot found himself en 
route for that rocky isle, in the seclusion of which 


I went home sad and disillusioned, for jibes seemed 
likely to be my portion at the office next day, and 
process-serving clearly held no halo for me. 

To my astonishment, however, a very meek and 
mild Mr. Plummer called next morning, and asked 
timidly to see “the guv’ner.” 

The unknown terrors of thd law had scared him at 
his own temerity. He begged for another copy of the 
-writ so wantonly destroyed the night before, and 
willingly paid a shilling for the favour! 

Needless to say, I received my five shillings. 

oii 


“TY UNDERSTAND,”’ said the manager, “that you have 
had a half-day off to attend your aunt’s funeral?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ replied the junior clerk. 

“And did all go well at the final ceremony?” 
asked the kindly employer. 


“Oh, it wasn’t the final, sir. It was only the semi- 


he speedily came to his senses. final,” said the absent-minded youth. thing dies. 
WHAT WE WANT. Clever stories with some interesting incident in each, humorous stories particularly, but any 
sort of story so long as it makes a reader the happier for reading it-——— , 
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Viewed by an Angry Lover of Nature. 
talking about the marvels 


Porte are never tired of 
and beauties of Nature, yet, you may take my word 
for it, that, if you turn over the subject carefully, 
you will find plenty of blots and mistakes. 

One of her many blunders is that of carefully 
nurturing millions upon millions of lives for about, 
soy, four or five weeks, and then killing the whole 
fot off in a single day and night. She is fondest 
of playing this trick on insects and a 

‘ow; some insects are comparatively rmiess, and, 
if there is any danger of their becoming too common, 
they are kept sufficiently down by birds. 

In spring large num are in trees and 
bushes. Some are destined to become very beautiful 
moths and butterflies. They fatten in the warm sun- 
shine and on fresh green leaves ally ‘pre- 
pared for them. Then, all of s sudden, ® hurri- 
cane comes up, rain descends in sheets, and the 
ologing, mocnine a sharp frost seta in, and count- 
less hundreds drop to the ground dead. 


Winter Leaves Wolves Destitute. 

The truth of the matter is, nature hag bred too 
many in one seasom, and that hurricane was her 
editorial blue pencil. She is just as wasteful and 

i i last season a 


a —s his dozes. ; 
beetles, and caterpillars, and worms sre eared for. 
But the great, hungry wolf is allowed nething. He 
faces the winter empty and shelterless, and has to 
roam over hundreds of miles of snow-clad steppes 
before he can get a single dinner. In a frenzy of 
pease and despair, he often devours his own 
kind. 

Cannibalism Often Occurs. 

Yet, in the face of this cruelty, some creatures 
are allowed more food than they can eat. Several 
species of foreign sea-bird are surrounded by such 
swarms of fish that they eat till they can scarcely 
move, much less fly. What a contrast to the poor 
wolf ! 

As I get farther on into the book of Nature, things 
get worse and worse. The starving wolf, and the 
bloated sea-bird are bad enough. Yet some creatures, 
in spite of being surrounded with food, will eat 
themselves. There is actually a caso on record of a 
captive hymna who broke his leg between a fork 
in a branch, and then gnawed it off. On the follow- 
ing morning the leg was lio the creature had 
devoured it, bones and all. 

This is quite common among grasshoppers and 
locusts. If you catch one of these creatures, ten to 
one he will break a leg off trying to escape. Then, 
if you put him with his loose lim in a tumbler, ho 
will eat up his own leg with great relish. In 1 
similarly charming frame of mind mice and rats will 
gnaw their own tails off, and toads and caterpillars 
regard it as the essence of morality to cat their 
own cast-off skins. ‘ 


Moths and Butterflies Commit Suicide. 

But this it not all. Over-eating, starving, and 
vicious nupeaies are not my only quarrel with 
Nature. Hundreds of creatures commit suicide. No 
man can walk through a brilliantly tit town at night 
in summer without noticing the swarms of moths 
that surround the lamps. They are all desperate 
suicides. And by the way they persist in going 
to their death one would think they were quite 
fond of it—but it is all nature’s fault. 

Some butterflies live through the winter, and it 
ig not generally known that they commit suicide 
whenever they get the chance. The.“chance” is one 
of those warm, sunshiny mornings in mid-December, 
when it ought to be snowing and freezing hard. Out 
comes the butterfly into the spring-like warmth, and, 
after flying about flowerless fields and leafless woods 
for the day, returns home in the evening. 

And now, what do you think it has done? It has 
broken its winter sleep, and can’t get its five hundred 
winks back. It fidgets and fidgets next morning to 
get out again. But next morning happens to be 
real December—snowing and freezing, and the foolish 


ee 


WaskK ENDING 
Fup. 18, 1909. 


TRANSPLANTED TRIBES. 


A COMMENCEMENT has just been made in a most 
remarkable and long-tal ed-of enterprise. This is 
nothing less than the transplanting of the Lapps 
from Lapland, where they are a dying race, to 
Labrador, where it is hoped that they will flourish 
and increase. 

Whether these hopes will be justified or not, re- 
mains to be seen. Similar experiments in past 
have seldom been wholly successful, and some have 
resulted disastrously. 

The Doukhobors, for instance, who, in 1899, were 
transported, to the number of eight or nine thou- 
sand, from their homes in Southern Russia, to the 
Canadian North-West, ‘were fon a time in dire 
straits. They also behaved erratically, marching 
naked through the enow, and abandoning their flocks 
and herds to the wolves. They are now, however, 
reported to be settling down, and doing better. 

On the other hand, the attempt made, some eighty 
years ago, to transplant the Roskolnikis of the Don 
country to a new home that was supposed to have 
been found for them in Eastern Turkestan, resulted 
in one of the most ghastly tragedies recorded in 
the annals of history. The huge caravan lost its 
way in the terrible Desert of Gobi, and was never 
heard of again, the probability being that hunger 
and thirst, combined with the attacks of nomad 
robbers, were responsible for the deaths of the entire 


party. 

Equally dreadful was the fate that befell the 
10,000 Jutlanders transplanted to the east coast of 
Greenland by Queen Margaret of Sweden. At first 
they flourished exceedingly. Villages were founded, 
nhunabes and schools were built, and a bishop was 
appointed. 

hen, one year, the ice pack broke loose from the 
remote northern seas, and came to a standstill along 
oe eoash opposite the settlements in » belt fifty miles 
road. 

All communication with the open sea was thus cut 
off. The settlers were unable to obtain supplies, and 
in the end they perished down to the very last man. 


Tide feature of “P. 


RE SHOPLIFTING, DO YOU co) 
THINK THERE ARE MANY CASES 
OF GENUINE KLEPTOMANIA? IF 
NOT, WHY NOT? Inspired by recent 
shop-lijting prosecutions, this was our. 

telegram to a number of leading London | 
firms, and here are their replies, ‘‘ Swad- 
egar,’’ of course, stands for Messrs. Swan & 
Edgar, and * Burbidye”’ for Larrod’s Stores. 
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—WHAT WE DO NOT WANT. 
no beginning, ne end, 


” consists in telegrams sent by us to 


The stodgy story that reads ! 
and no middle, 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


“Hatzo old chap, where are you off to?” said one 
man to another. 

“I’m. going over to the post office to make a com- 
plaint ut the dilatory delivery.’ 

“What's the trouble?” 

“Why, that,cheque you promised to send me ten 
days ago hasn't reached me yet.” 


—__2j2——____- 


I WONDER. 

I wonder why most little boys 
Delight -from choice to make a noise 
With drums and trumpets—just like thunder 
Enough to rent the earth asunder + 
And why in muddy pools they go, 
And ask us things we never know; 

I wonder, yes, I wonder. 


I wonder why when I had “digs” ° 
The cat downstairs liked ale and figs. 
It’s funny 3 for the cat I own 
Eats naught but scraps of meat and bone, 
Is this a special breed of cat— 
The fandlady’s—to live like that? 
I wonder, yes, 1 wonder. 


I wonder why when morn is nigh 
And work awaits, I love to lie 
*Twixt cosy blankets, till it’s eight, 
Aad reach the office half-hour lates 
And why when holidays come round 
Out in the air at six I’m found; 
I wonder, yes, I wonder. 
jo 
“So Algy has been heartlessly deceived by a 
a has he? Did she lead him to think she loved 
him?’ 


Bella: “No, that’s just the trouble. She let him 
believe she didn’t care a rap for him, and then, when 
he proposed, for a lark, she accepted him on the 


spot.’ 


Eta: 
woman, 


all sorts and conditions of men 


_ Lancashire lads have made a brave show 
fn the great wrestling tournament at the 
Alhambra Theatre, and to one of the best 
of them—Joe Carroll—we sent this wire: 
WHY ARE LANCASHIRE LADS 
SUCH GOOD WRESTLERS? and 
received this reply : 


Dover is the firsttownin Kent to bring tts 
Territorial forces up to full strength, and, 
4 struck by this fact, we sent the following wire 

to the Mayor of Dover: CONGRATULA. 
TIONS ON TERRITORIAL SUCCESS. 
CAN YOU TELL US WHY SEAPORT 
TOWN SHOULD SHOW THE WAY TO 
WHE REST? Here is the explanation : 


DO YOU THINK CHILDREN ARE 
S$] HAPPIER THAN THEY WERE IN 
YOUR YOUNG DAYS? _ This was our 


“ telegram to Mrs. Sarah Wadsworth, of PF 
Doughty Street, London, who recently 0 3 
, celebrated her one hundredth birthday. 
: Mrs, Wadsworth replied as follows : g 
TO 
biz Ah ape quots—“Laeppy 
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ike a cold dumplin 


HATS AT 82,000 APIECE. 

Tue cardinal’s hat, which a recent death hae 
placed at the disposal of the Pope of Rome, will cost, 
whoever may be its recipient, certainly not less than 
£2,000. 

‘This includes a variety of disbursoments to all 
sorte of people, but the whole of them centre round 
the all-important hat. 

Thus custom decrees that the officer of the Papal 
Guard, who is responsible for its safe custody whilo 
it is in process of delivery to the new cardinal, shall 
be presented with £200 in cash, and a gold ink-pot 
worth £40. 

The actual bearer of the hat receives £400 in 
money, and a cross and missal of the value of £40. 
The ame of the mission which accompanies it 
gete ° 

The cost of the registration of the patent is £880. 
And between £200 and £300 has to be distributed 
in compulsory presente, when, at the Pont‘fical Court, 
the recipient balances it on top of his head for the 
first and only time. 

For as cardinal’s hat cannot be worn like any 
ordinary piece of headgear. Indeed, it is not really 
a hat at all, but a flat, pancake-like square of red 
cloth, destitute alike of either brim or crown. 

The first thing the new cardinal has to do, there- 
fore, after paying out the £2,000, is go out and buy 
himself » hat which he can put on. Even this one 
is pretty expensive, for there are only about half-a- 
dozen shops in Europe which stock them, and the 
proprietors naturally keep up the price to a remunera- 
tive level. 

It is, too, paveediey heavy and uncomfortable, 
being composed of a kind of thick cardboard material, 
covered with the fine cloth used for billiard tables, 
but dyed, of course, a brilliant red, and it is orna- 
mented with gold cord and tassels. It costs about 
£8, and four or five of them are needed by the cardinal 
every year. 

The £2,000 hat hangs above the altar in the private 
chapel of His Eminence during his life, and at death 
is buried with him. 


Ren hl a ernment 
OUR TELEGRAPH BOARD. 


THE LATEST METHOD OF INTERVIEWING. 


and women, on any subject that happens to be of interest at the moment. 
The telegrams reproduced below are their actual replies. 


The Association of Shorthand 


Writers and Typists lately discussed 
the question of an o uniform for business 
girls, and toa nu of prominent business 
men we wired: ARE YOU IN FAVOUR 
OF OFFICE UNIFORM FOR BUSINESS 
GIRLS? We received the following replica 
from the Lord Mayor of London, Alderman 
Sir Thomas Bowater, Sir Clifton Robinson 
and Sir John Bell, late Zord Mayor of London. 


08 Phe Fore want tamageey 029 We 17 ont mesons OD eg 


, 


tastes, and the story that has 
and the one that, like the deflated balloon, hzs “nothing ia it” 


IKK [igulenanls 


By “ Chinstrap.” 


Tur Russian Army, like our own, has of late years 
been more or less constantly in a state of “reform.” 

At present, a commission sitting at St. Petersburg 
is dealing with various reforms in the status of 
officers, and among other questions which it has under 
consideration is that of abolishing the curious rule by 
which a Russian officer is fined for marrying. 

The precise facts are as follows: If a Russian officer 
in any branch of the service marries between the ages 
of twenty-one and twenty-seven, he must deposit in 
the funds of his regiment a sum of 5,000 roubles 
(about £700 of our money) either in cash or in 
securities. 

It is truo that his deposit is returned to him when 
he reaches the age of twenty-seven; but, to all in- 
tents and purposes, the young Russian army officer 
who marries is fined, and heavily fined, for doing 
80. 


It is now proposed 
penalty on the grounds, firet, that it leads to secret 
marriages, and, second, that it also leads to the 
depositing of fictitious securities by impecunious and 
lovelorn officers. ; 

I have called the Russian rule @ curious one; but, 
as a matter of fact, a rather similar custom prevailed 
in our own Army until quite lately. 

Fines Varied with Different Regiments. 

The custom was not officially recognised, por was 
it universal, as in the Russian forces; but not so 
very many yeare ago the mess rules (to which every 
officer joining a corps must sign his allegiance) of 
many, if not, indeed, most, regiments, provided that 
an officer marrying should pay @ certain sum to the 


@ major, & lieutenant-colonel being graciously per- 
mi to 


to a great extent, lost to the mess. 

They lose his society and his help in entertaining 
mess gueste and other social duties of the regiment, 
while, if there are many married officers in & corps, 
living is made very expensive for the unmarried ones, 
as a large mess can be conducted far more economically 
than a small one. 


British Officer Pleases Himself. 

Further, officers’ wives enjoy a lot of regimental 
hospitality for nothing, and 60 there does seem to 
have been some justification for fining the marrying 
officer. 

The custom may still prevail, sub rosa, in some 
| but officially it was abolished at the time 
orders wero issued against the giving of expensive 
entertainments. 

The British officer may marry whom he likes, but 
his Continental brother-in-arms is not, as a rule, so 
privileged. Of course, if an English officer makes a 
mésalliance, he will probably find things pretty un- 
comfortable in his separ for himself and his spouse, 
and he may even asked, though he cannot be 
compelled, to resign. 

But he is not obliged, as in Continental armies, to 
obtain the consent of his superiors before marrying, 
and, further, to satisfy them, not only as to the lady’e 
character and social status, but as to her financial 

ition. 
~“At all events, this is the case in the German Army, 
where an officer wishing to marry must first obtain 
leave, satisfy the authorities that hie intended is all 
that she should be, and particularly that she has 
sufficient means to support a home in a suitable style, 
if, as is often the case in the German Army, her 
husband-to-be has little or nothing beyond his pay. 


Frustrating a Subaltern. 

Though the British officer may marry whom he 
likes, _ his colonel and brother officers will 
do their unofficial best to dissuade him from 
making a fool of himself, should he contemplate an 
unfortunate match. And sometimes more than moral 
guasion is used. 

I semember, when stationed at Capetown, a young 
subaltern got into the clutches of an undesirable lady, 
who was not only much older than himself, but more 
than strongly suspected of being an adventuress. 

Fortunately, he let out his intention of marrying 
her. Friendly remonstrance only served to “put his 
back up,” and so the colonel took drastic measures. 


We had a detachment at St. Helena, and at a 


moment’s notico our young idiot found himself en 


route for that rocky isle, in the seclusion of which 


he speedily came to his senses. 


WHAT WE WANT. 


sort of story 80 


to abolish this matrimonial | 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


EXPERIENCES. 

This story is an actual experience, true in every detail: 
and it will be followed week by week by others, no 
wastly sensational, perhaps, but throbbing with truth 


and reality. 


A REAL LIFE SERIES. 


Serving a Writ 


I was a proud but undersized youth of seventeen 
when my first writ was given to me to serve. The 
junior clerk immediately above me had long worn a 

lo of glory for his prowess in catching elusive 
defendants, hitherto I had had no chance of 
proving myself his equal. 

Here, at last, was that chance, and I left the office 
with the document in my pocket, and all manner of 
plans in my head for the spending of the 5s. which 
was to be the reward of my labours. The actual 
serving of the writ did not seem to demand any 
particular attention. I little guessed the experience 
which was in store for me. 

Ee from the ’bus, which had carried me into 
the East-end, I sought the address given on the writ, 
and found it to be a small and unattractive public- 
house. I marched boldly into the “jug and bottle” 
— and asked to see the proprietor. 

e pugilistic-looking gentleman ehind the bar 
ap) not to hear me, and went on serving some 
noisy bricklayers. After an uneasy interval, I 
repeated my request, and this time the barman looked 
down st me, and demanded to know what I might 
want Mr. Plummer for. 

Now, my peng, oe at the office had always im- 
pressed upon me that, to confess the real object, was 
the most fatal thing one could do, so I mere 
that I wanted to see the proprietor on business. 

The bricklayers and a slatternly old woman near 
them seemed to find this highly amusing, and laughed 
a But the barman looked ferocious. 

“What name?” he shouted. 

I gave my own, but with some confusion. For, 
though I understood it to be madness to give the name 
of the fi since it would be ised, my own 
seemed at the moment singularly insignificant. 

“ Ask him for hig bloomin’ visiting card,” suggested 
TT maoky tdi ! 

8 ly ‘omn: in disguise, yer know,” 
a another. ? y? , 
barman simply glared. 

“T want to see him importantly,” I faltered. 

“Look ’ere,’? said the barman, “if you want a 
drink, say 20. If you don’t, git out!” 

“But I must see him,” I protested. 

“Going to git out?” 

My heart sank. The coveted glory was evidently 
not for me, after all. 

I was mournfully pulling open the door, when o 
voice, demanding to know what all the fuss was about, 
made me pause, and, turning round, I saw a burly 
man with a red face, who tallied with my employer's 
description of the defendant. : 

“This overgrown school-kid ses he wants to see you,” 
growled the barman. 

“Wants to——” began Mr. Plummer. 

But “now or never,” I had decided; and, before 
he could finish the sentence, I had run back and 
thrust the writ into his hand across the bar. 

The red face grew a shade redder, and a huge fist 
shook the paper in my face. 

“You little wretch,” spluttered Mr. Plummer. 

“Shall I chuck ’im out?” inquired the barman, 
jumping over the bar, and grabbing me by the collar. 

“No; leave him to me, Bill,” was the reply. Then, 
turning truculently to me, he shouted: “Take it 
baek |” 

My knees were shaking, and I felt scared to death, 
but I managed to shake my head. 

“Then, look here, you brat! That is all I care for 
your filthy writs!” And, with that he tore the docu- 
ment into shreds, and flung the pieces in my face. 

The bricklayers yelled with delight, but, for my part, 
I was very near to crying. A second or two later, I 
was gently deposited outside by Bill, I expected to 
be hurt, but only gave me a playful pat on the 
back, called me a “young fool,’”? and vanished inside 
again. 

I went home sad and disillusioned, for jibes seemed 
likely to be my portion at the office next day, and 
process-serving clearly held no halo for me. 

To my astonishment, however, a very meek and 
mild Mr. Plummer called next morning, and asked 
timidly to see “the guv’ner.”” 

The unknown terrors of thd law had scared him at 
his own temerity. He begged for another copy of the 


-writ so wantonly destroyed the night before, and 


willingly paid a shilling for the favour! 
Weatless to say, I received my five shillings. 
qo 


“I UNDERSTAND,” said the manager, “that you have 
had a half-day off to attend your aunt’s funeral?” 

“Yes, sir,”? replied the junior clerk. 

“And did all go well at the final ceremony?” 
asked the kindly employer. 

“Oh, it wasn’t the final, sir. It was only the semi- 
final,’? said the absent-minded youth. 


Clever stories with some interesting incident in each, humorous stories particularly, but any 
long ae it makes a reader the happier for reading it—— , 


~ wi 


Viewed by an Angry Lover of Nature, 


Prope are never tired of talking about the marvels 
and beauties of Nature, yet, you may take my word 
for it, that, if you turn over the subject carefully, 
you will find plenty of blots and mistakes. 

One of her many blunders is that of carefully 
nurturing millions upon millions of lives for about, 
say, four or five weeks, and then killing the whole 
lot off in s single dsy and night. She is fondest 
of playing this trick on insects and ace 

ow, some insects are comparatively rmilesa, and, 
if there is any danger of their becom too common, 
they are kept sufficiently down by birds. 

In spring large numbers are reared in trees and 
bushes. Some are destined to become very beautiful 
moths and butterflies. They fatten in the warm sun- 
shine and on fresh green leaves Lage d ‘pre- 
pared for them. Then, all of a sudden, a hurri- 
cane comes up, rain descends in sheets, and the 
following morning a sharp frost seta in, and count- 
less hundreds drop to the ground dead. 


Winter Leaves Wolves Destitute. 

The truth of the matter is, nature has bred too 
many in one season, and that hurricane was her 
editorial blue pencil. She is just as wasteful and 
ruthlese with vegetation. All thi last season 8 
magnificent crop of hops laboriously developed to 


wolf’s voracious appetite is appeased during summer ; 
but, when winter arrives, he ia left e. Our 
unemployed question is nothing compared with the 
starvation destitution of the unfortunate wolf. 

The tiny dormouse is 


pty and shelterless, and has to 
roam over hundreds of miles of snow-clad steppes 
before he can get a single dinner. In a frenzy of 
— and despair, he often devours his own 
kind. 

Cannibalism Often Occurs. 

Yet, in the face of this cruelty, some creatures 
are allowed more food than they can eat. Several 
species of foreign sea-bird are surrounded by such 
swarme of fish that they eat till they can scarcely 
move, much less fly. What a contrast to the poor 
wolf ! 

As I get farther on into the book of Nature, things 

worse and worse. The starving wolf, and the 
bloated sea-bird are bad enough. Yet some creatures, 
in spite of being surrounded with food, will eat 
themselves. There is actually o case on record of 4 
captive hyana who broke his leg between a fork 
in a branch, and then gnawed it off. On the follow- 
ing morning the leg was e—for the creature had 
devoured it, bones and <a 

This is quite common among grasshoppers and 
locusts. If you catch one of these creatures, ten to 
one he will break a leg off trying to escape. Then, 
if you put him with his loose lim! in a tumbler, ho 
will eat up his own leg with great relish. In a 
similarly charming frame of mind mice and rats will 
gnaw their own tails off, and toads and caterpillars 
regard it as the essence of morality to oat their 
own cast-off skins. 


Moths and Butterflies Commit Suicide. 

But this it not all. Over-cating, starving, and 
vicious ites are not my only quarrel with 
Nature. Hundreds of creatures commit suicide. No 
man can walk through a brilliantly tit town at night 
in summer without noticing the swarms of moths 
that surround the lamps. They are all desperate 
suicides. And by the way they persist in going 
to their death one would think they were quite 
fond of it—but it is all nature’s fault. 

Some butterflies live through the winter, and it 
ig not generally known that they commit suicide 
whenever they get the chance. The.“ chance” is one 
of those warm, sunshiny mornings in mid-December, 
when it ought to be snowing and freezing hard. Out 
comes the butterfly into the spring-like warmth, and, 
after flying about flowerless fields and leafless woods 
for the day, returns home in the evening. 

And now, what do you think it has done? It has 
broken its winter sleep, and can’t get its five hundred 
winks back. It fidgets and fidgets next morning to 
get out again. But next morning happens to be 
real December—snowing and freezing, and the foolish 
thing dies. - 
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TRANSPLANTED TRIBES. 


A COMMENCEMENT has just been made in s most 
remarkable and long-talked-of enterprise. This is 


HATS AT 82,000 APIECE. 
Tue cardinal’s hat, which a recent death hae 
placed at the disposal of the Pope of Rome, will cost, 
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Tide feature of “P.W.” consists in telegrams sent by us to all sorts and conditions of men and women, on any subject that happens to be of interest at the moment. 
The telegrams reproduced below are their actual replies. 


The Association of Shorthand © 
Writers and Typists lately discussed 

the question of an HL peas uniform for business 
girls, and to a number of prominent business 
men we wired: ARE YOU IN FAVOUR 
OF OFFICE UNIFORM FOR RUSINESS 
GIRLS? We received the following replies 
from the Lord Mayor of London, Alderman 
Sir Thomas Bowater, Sir Clifton Robinson, 
and Sir John Bell, late Lord Mayor of London. 


RE SHOPLIFTING, DO YOU 9 
THINK THERE ARE MANY OASES 
OF GENUINE KLEPTOMANIA? IF 
NOT, WHY NOT? Inspired by recent 
shop-lijting prosecutions, this was our. 
telegram to a number of leading London [' 
firms, and here are their replies, ‘‘ Swad- 
egar,’’ of course, stands for Messrs. Swan & 
Edgar,and *' Burbidge”’ for Larrod's Stores. 


Lancashire lads have made a brave show 
tn the great wrestling tournament at the 
Alhambra Theatre, and to one of the best 
of them—Joe Carroli—we sent thie wire: 
WHY ARE LANCASHIRE LADS 
SUCH GOOD WRESTLERS? and 
received this reply : 


© 


Ce») Dover is the firsttownin Kentto bring tts & 

Territorval forcas up to full strength, and, 

ied struck by this fact, we sent the folluwing wire 

SE} to the Mayor of Dover: CONGRATULA. a 

= TIONS ON TERRITORIAL SUCCESS. > 
CAN YOU TELL US WHY SEAPORT Te 
TOWN SHOULD SHOW THE WAY TO FY ood 
THE REST? Here is the explanation : 


DO YOU THINK CHILDREN ARE 
HAPPIER THAN THEY WERE IN 
YOUR YOUNG DAYS? This was our 
telegram to Mrs, Sarah Wadsworth, of 
Doughty Street, London, who recently 
celebrated her one hundredth birthday. 
Mre, Wadsworth replied ae follows : 


62- Ry heme omnes cm cer as om 
rm som 28 Pe rome ocr eemramner ony ea Kn eae ae PgR 


—WHAT WE DO NOT WANT. The stodgy story that reads like a cold dumpling tastes, and the story that has 
no beginning, ne end, and no middle, and the one that, like the deflated balloon, hzs “nothing ia it.” 


Dr. Barker, Dean of Carlisle, ata meeting in that city, stated that he hada pet 
spider, of which he and his wife took great care. 


The “phosphorescent five | : 
idea, everything in the room is covered with a phosphorescent mixture, whi 
the light during the day and becomes luminous when it tarns dark. 

Using Home-Grown Material. 
The War Office has ordered 60,000 osiers to be planted along the banks of the Roman 
river bordering Fingringhoe marshes in Essex. Hitherto osiers for making fascines 
have been largely imported from Holland, but these will all be of English growth, and 


quite a scheme of affores- 
tation will be carried out 
in a small way. 
Rich Fruit. 

Three thousand five 
hundred counterfeit francs 
were found by French 
Customs officials recently 
in a case of oranges con- 
signed from Barcelona to 
Paris 


Rather Ambiguous. 
The following advertise- 
ment 8) in the 
columns of a ladies’ paper 
the other day: “18 
rear pera Novels, all new 
different, will exchange 

for boy’s clothing, or for 
tall man, or what offers ?” 


Boycotted ae a 
Witch. 

A woman of Tonderu, 
Schleswig-Holstein, is 
bringing an action for libel 
against a number of persons 
in the town who have 

her to be a 
witch. 


She is boycotted 
by the entire population, 
and when she appenes out- 

ill walk on 


doors no one w 
the same side of the street. 


Too Conscientious. 
A bride at Odessa is 
titioning for a divorce 

sae her husband, who is 

a policeman, on the ground 

that when they were 

out of church 
relinquished her arm in 
order to chase a cyclist who 
had no number on his 
machine, 


Ducks as Net 
Profit. 

Two Cromer fishermen 
named REcok, while net- 
drawing for herrings off 
Trimingham, found that 
nine wild ducks had en- 
tangled themselves in the 
nets. The birds were soon 
secured. It is supposed 
that they may have been 
fishing on the surface of 
the sea, and thus got 
caught in the nets. 

Husbands Come 

Home Early. 

At Uclzen, in Luneberg, 
the authorities have 
passed a bye-law which is 
more popular with tho 
fair than the sterner sex. 
Husbands must be home 
by eleven o'clock. A fine 
equal to 10s. is the penalty 
for infringing this regula- 
tion, half of which goes to 
the person—presumably 
tho wife—who brings and 
proves the accusation. 


New Kind of Lamp- 
post. 


An ingenious Man- 
chester inventor has 
patented a lamp- post 
which, it is suggested, 
should be placed near every 
pillar box in large cities. 


Picked Pars. 


he . 


A Few Items of Fact that Will 
Interest You. 


Spiders for the Home. 


Society’s Latest Fad. 
o’clock tea” is the latest society fad. To out this 


absorbs 


Picture Pars. = 


SNAPPING STRING WITH THE FINGER. 
You have probably noticed when buying goods in a 
shop how deftly the shopman, after tying up your parcel 
of purchases, twists the string round his finger, and with 
a little jerk snape it as neatly as if he had severed it with 
aknife. Perhaps some of you have tried to imitate him 
and lacerated your finger without achieving any 
satisfactory result, By taking particular notice of our 
accompanying illustration you will see how to avoid 
giving your finger a 
ainful tweak. After 
tting the string B 
on the parcel, lay your 
finger on the loose end 
ant twist it round the 
finger of one hand in 
the loop-form shown in 
the small sketch and 
marked e zeny 
grasping the end OC, in 
the other hand, pull the 
string quite taut, and 
8 then give it a emart 
jerk. The at really cuts itself on itself, and not on 
your finger. twine will break easily when tension is 
applied to it at an acute 4 , and the whole knack lies 
in the tautness with which the is made, and the 
smartness with which the jerk oe i If the string 
is allowed to fall at all slack it not break, and your 
finger will suffer. 
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ANCHORING BUOYS TO SANDBANKS. 
‘WHEN you have been out boating or fishin those of 
you who have the good fortune to be able to indulge in 
those pastimes have no doubt noticed the sandbanks 
which are made by tides and ourrents. It is frequently, 
and indeed generally neceseary to fix a buoy at the spot 
where sandbanks occur. The difficulty is to anchor the 
buoy in such a way as shall insure that it will not drift 
away from the place where it has 
been put. Sand is a shifting 
material, and affords no reliable 
“grip” for the flukes of an ordin- 
ary anchor. Therefore it has been 
found advisable to use the form of 
anchor shown in our illustration. 
It is constructed, as you see, with a 
square head, two fixed collars, and 
a loose collar. From the latter a 
ring projects, to which one end of 
a cable is attached, the other end 
being connected with the bnoy. 
You will notice the peculiar et 
screw-like point shown in the sketch, 
and the flanges just above it. 
These flanges take the place of the usual curved anchor- 
flukes, and are specially adapted for use in sand. 
This novel anchor is lowered from a boat over the spot 
selected, and when fairly set upright, a long wrench with 
a socket to fit the equare-head is applied. The anchor 
may then be “screwed” down into the sand to any 
depth required. 
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TO PREVENT TAPS DRIPPING. 
TurEre are few things in a house which are more 
irritating than dripping taps. A study of our illustration 
and of the hints accompanying it will give you some idea 
of how simply the annoyance can be put right. The 


EE 


water must first be turned off at the main, then take a | made, as you will perceive by scanning the second 
spanner and remove the top part of the tap F. The drawing. 


It is to be fitted with a fire alarm, first-aid telephone, roll 


We pay half-a-crown for each original 


Pars About Footballers. 


A Few Facts About 
Well-known Players. 


F. H. Mugliston (Cambridge U.) 
A reap ago Mr. F. H. Mugliston, of Rossall and Pembroke, captained the Cambri 


team ¢ Oxford; this season, if he pla a, as he is 
of the Blues, at Queen’s Club, on the 20th, 
at back, V. G. Thew. 

Such a state of affairs is unique and almost without 
circles, and it says much for Mr. Mugliston’s love of the 


has 


game and 
ne into residence largely on the team’s account this winter. 


d to, in the annual mite 
will be under the leadership of his partner 


parallel in university football 


rting spirit that he 
the circumstances 


it is almost to be hoped that the Light Blues may succeed in reversing last year’s udver:e 


result. 
Mr. Mugliston is a capital, dashing full-back, and 


if he lacks the brilliance and sure- 


ness of such old blues as L. V. Lodge and C. C. Page, he is an eminently useful defender, 


picture par. accepted 
by us. e. 


disc, marked D, can then be lifted out. Under this disc 
there is a leather “washer” A. Were thisiwasher not 
there the water 
would force its way 
between the diso 
D and the valve- 
seating. Of course, 
in time the wasber 
needs replacing 
with a new one. 
Therefore you will 
. now remove the nut, 
take off the old 
washer, and cut 
. another one, taking 
care that it is exactly the same size as your disc. Make a 
hole in the centre of your new washer, as showm in the 
section sketch A, just large enough to admit the screw 
marked B. ‘Then, when you have put on the new 
washer, and replaced the nut and the other parts in their 
original positions, the water can again be turned on at 
the main, and your tap no longer drips! 
SOC 
CLOTHES-PEG TO THE RESCUE. 

Damp patches frequently appear on house-walls which 
are directly behind rain-water butte. This unpleasunt 
and unhealthy disfigurement is due to the fact that the 
shoe of the a does not sufficiently project 
outwards from the wali. 
Consequently, when the 
Pipe is dripping after 

the water-dro 
run back on the outside 
of the pipe, and so find 
their way down the wall. 
Our illustration shows 
a humble clothes-peg 
stuck into the pipe-end. 
The peg carries the drip 
well out over the water- ; 
butt, and so preserves the wall from becoming damr. 
SOC 
NOVEL TYPE OF STILE, 

THe old-fashioned kind of country stile, famous in 
song and story, and dear to many a courting couple, 
appears in quite a new shape (according to a corres- 


pondent) at Northill. As you will see by our illustra- 
tions the bars of the stile are set vertically, instead of 
horizontally. A A are bolts, B is a staple, and E is 

ihe baniite which 


84 : 
a the tile. 
ere you sud- 

denly to find 

ourself con: 
ronted by this 
curious species of 
barrier-stile dur- 
ing a country 
ramble, you might 
be rather puzzled 
at first how to 
pass through it; 
and climbing 
over it would be a clumsy proceeding in this instance. 

The method is simplicity itself. All you have to do is 

to take hold of the handle at E, when it isin the position 

shown in the first sketch, and raise it. This action 
enables you to walk through the stile-opening thus 


whose weight and height 
stand bim in 


known Indian Civil Ser- 
vant, and last summer he 
played cricket for his 
university and his county, 
Lancashire. 

WwW. EE. Harrison 
(Wolverhampton 
Wanderers.) 
January 16th 1909 will 
ever remain a red-letter 
day in the life of William 
E. Harrison, Wolver- 
pare dae - Wanderers’ 
outside right, for on that 
day not only did he help 
his team to effect a draw 
with Crystal Palace in the 
first round of the F.A. 
Cup, but he became the 

father of triplete. 

The news that he had 
been thus blessed was 
wired to him during the 
course of the cup-tie, but 
the Wanderers’ officials, for 
obvious reasons, refrained 
from handing him the 
telegram un! after the 
mateh. When the fact 
became generally known, 
however, he was the 
recipient of hundreds of 
congratulations, for he is 
an exceedingly popular 
young man. 

He is also, needless to 
say, & capital footballer ; 
indeed, he is generally 
allowed to be one of to 
most promising outside 
rights of his day, and his 
mame has even tecn 
mentioned in connection 
with this season’s Intei- 
nationals. 

J. Sharp (Fulbam.) 

Arren spending some 
seasons with oolwich 
Arsenal and half a season 
with Glasgow Rangers, 
James Sharp has once more 
returned to Fulham, the 
club with which he first 
came under the notice of 
metropolitan enthusiasts. 

Why Sharp left the 
Scottish vlub, which gavo 
him £400 for merely 
signing on, he himself 
explains thus: “I was 
anxious for a change vt 
quarters. So I went to 
Mr. Wilton and the 
Rangers’ directors and 
asked them to placo mi 
on the transfer list. Mr. 
Wilton was very kind, and 
said: ‘I could see you 
weren’t quite happy with 
us, James; I am sorry.’ 
In reply to Mr. Wilton 
I said: ‘I’m sorry tco, 
but I think my heart, after 
all, is across the Border.” 

And so it came about 
that Fulham secured tho 
man who has certainly no 
superior at back; the man 
who has justly been called 


ambulance stretcher, street map, and chemical fire extinguisher, and will cost very 
little more than the present lamp-post. 

No More Blurred Glass. - 

A resident of Stassfurt has invented a motor-car screen which cannot be clouded 
by — This consists of an endless revolving strip of celluloid which is pressed against 
a brush. 

Postal Pedestrianism. 

William Collins, of Snodland, near Rochester, aged sixty, a one-armed postman, 
has retired after over forty years’ service. During that period he has walked nearly 
800,000 miles in the performance of his duties. ; 


Unemployed Heavy-Weights. 
The weight of the hundreds of unemployed who lean against the stone balustrade on 
the Embankment fronting of Somerset House, while waiting for Salvation Army soup 
tickets, caused more than thirty feet of the coping to break away on a recent occasion. 


“ Britain’s best back”; the man who is to Scotland what Robert Crompton is to England. 
He is one of five or six really great footballers of the present day. 

Besides his rare prowees at the great winter game, Sharp has 
Forfarshire, and he is the best golfer and cne the best bi 
professional footballers. 


layed cricket for 
players among 


J. A. Appleton (Oxford U.) 

A very curious, but, for all that, little noticed point about last season’s Oxford ard 
Cambridge match was that each goalkeeper played in spectacles. 

Of the two men—A. Whale and J. A. Appleton—the last-named was easily the more 
successful, seeing that his side triumphed by four goals to one. Whether the old 
Shrewsbury and Keble player will be again on the winning side on the 20th remains to 
be seen, of course, but whatever the result may be it is certain that the Cambridgo 
forwards will find the Oxford goalkeeper very hard to beat. 

_Like many first-class players in this position nowadays Mr. Appleton is by no means a 
big man, but what he lacks in height he makes up for in quickness. He is particularly 
smart at getting to ground shots, and few men field the ball more cleanly. 


‘Pw Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated paragraph accepted and used on this e. 
The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. annie 


Address your envelope to 
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DR 
HAVE STIRRED 
NATIONS. 


ishman’s Home, the play which 
‘ieee a to “wake up England,” in 
regard to its duty to defend itself from 
foreign aggression, had its counterpart many 
years ago in The Battle of Dorking. 

Published o: ly in story 
soon drama‘ \ created a , 
besides giving an immense =“ to the 
Volunteer movement of that day and 

neration. 
eeThe only relic which remains of this 
awakening is to be found on the vg of Box 
Hill, near Dorking. It consists of a fort, 
still unfinished, w’ Was CO as a 
consequence of the play. 

Idea Used by Zola. 

The points of similarity, too, between the 
two productions were many. In it, as in 
Major Du Maurier’s clever piece, the foreign 
invaders made quick work of our brave, but 
inept, citizen soldiers; while non-uniformed 
combatants were given short shrift, in 
accordance with Le stern, but perfectly 

itimate, usages of war. 2 
as Se the way, this incident of the military 
execution a householder for casing to 
defend his own home was also used by Zola 
in “La Debacle,” another story, which, 
dramatised, stirred France to its profoundest 
depth. 
Play that Abolished Slavery. 

In the United States of America, aqua, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the play founded on 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s famous novel, was 
directly responsible for the tremendous up- 
heaval of public opinion which brought about 
the Civil War and the abolition of slavery. 
Just prior to the outbreak of hostilities it 
was estimated that over eight hundred 
separate com 


ies were acting the drama 
throughout towns and villages of the 
northern, non-slaveholding States, a record 
never even remotely approached, before or 
since, in matters theatrical. 
Asa result, the horrors of slavery, as then 
ractised in the South, were brought vividly 
foes to the people of the No so that, 
when President Lincoln called for volunteers 
_to suppress them, four hundred thousand 
men flew to arms. 


rm, it was 


=e} HE man in the street is beginning 
S towonder with a sort of resign 
er how much longer the 
Bal crisis is going to drag its 
slow length down the columns of 
the newspapers. The trouble is 
that Russia, Italy, Germany, and Austria all 
want something that pepe to belong to 
somebody else and, like the baby in the soap 
advertisement, they won’t be happy till they 
get it. 
Turkey can Resist Austria. 

Austria wanta Salonika, which belongs to 
Turkey. Several hundred miles lie between 
the Austro-Hungarian frontier and Salonika, 
but this distance has been considerably 
reduced by the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Austria practically owned 
these provinces before, but she wanted to 
make quite sure of her claims before the new 
régime in Turkey became powerful enough 
to resist them. 

The first step she will now take is to get 
into direct railway communication with the 
object of her desire. A railway already runs 
up from Salonika straight towards the 
Austro-Bosnian frontier, but it stops 
about a hundred miles short of it, at 
Mitrovitza. 

Accordingly, Austria has asked the Sultan 
to allow her to build a railway linking up 
Mitrovitza with her frontier. The Sultan 
agreed, but Russia stepped in and demanded 
that, if Austria was to connect up with 
Salonika, Russia must be allowed to build a 
railway running right across Turkey to the 
Adriatic. The Sultan expected that Russia 
would object,otherwise he would not have been 
to ready to grant the concession to 
Austria. 

Something Russia would Like. 


Russia, of course, has an eye on Constanti- 
aople and the Dardanelles. It has been one 
of the most bitter results of the Crimean 
War to Russia that she is not allowed free 
[oenege for her warships between the 

editerranean and the Black Sea. If once | 
the had control of Constantinople and tho 
Dardanelles, no power in Europe could 
prevent her ing her battleships up and 
iown all day long if she wanted to. ; 

Germany, though farther away and without 
‘tontiers moaehing on any of the Balkan 
States, is also keenly interested in tho 
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HE scene was Rorke’s Drift, on 

Jan 23rd, 1879. 

We had retreated from Isand- 
lwana that morning, and had 
reached the store camp. 

eee was down on his 

luck, and everything looked very gloomy. 
For all we knew, the Zulus were Rosads 
in Natal. 

At the time I commanded the Third 
Natal Native Contingent, and for the last 
three days we had been overworked, under- 
fed, had had no sik: or rest at all. 
The officers were therefore elack and 
despondent, and the non-coms. hungry, 
savage, and inclined to be mutinous. 

It therefore behoved me to buck them up. 

They were, on the whole, a wild, lawless 
crowd; very many of them the drift-weed 
of the seven seas. 

However, I knew them and they knew 
me, and I wanted to keep them for future 
service, as I was sure that, tough as they 
were, it would be hard to collect a more 
reckless or pluckier lot. 

I opened fire on them with: “ Now, then, 
my lads, how many of you are fit for duty? 
I want you to turn to at once, and help your 
officers to quiet those howling niggers. 
Those of you who are fit, fall in.” 

My servant Quin and all the old soldiers 
at once fell in, but the others stood mutter- 
ing and grambling in their throats, 

Then I let them have it hot and strong. 
I pointed out to them the fact that the 
Twenty-fourth and the guns were along- 
side, and it wanted very little of that sort 
of talk and behaviour to make me go to 
Colonel Glyn and get him to turn them on 
to such a set of mutinous scoundrels, and 
after I had called them by the names they 
most understood, I turned to the leader of 
the sea pirates and eingled him out. 

This man—Jack Williams was the name 
he had joined under—was an old shell-back, 
of the stamp that ig now as rare as the 


Col. HAMILTON BROWNE (Generally known as “Maori” Browne) 
e a 


Saved a Mutiny. 


v Dood 


dodo. A man of passed middle life, gre 
and grizzled, about 5ft. Qin. in height, bos 
of enormous width and strength. 

He had been to sea nearly all his life, and 
for 8 in the South Seas or trading on 
the Pacific Pape 

I assured the men there was plenty of 
good aabiing in front of us, and that none 
the fine and wound Ii 
icking, | wo up by telling them that 
their mixed conduct made me took on them 
as a lot of bally conundrums, ‘‘ and, as for 
you, Jack Williams,” turning sharply to the 
old buccaneer, ‘‘ you are nothing more or 
Yess than an artiodactyle te mam- 
mal! ”* 

The old eea-dog broke out into a broad 

in; never before in all his wicked life 

ad he ever been called by such a name, 

He had served under many a Yankee 
skipper and many a blue-nose mate, but 
none of them had ever coined such a cuss 
word as that. It was medicine to him. 

Stepping out from among the men, he 
made me very best sea bow, and then 
turning to them, and slapping one huge 
fist into the palm of the other huge hand, 
he harangued them. Quoth he: 

“See ‘ere, mates, when a hofficer, as we 
know to be a hofficer, and a hedecated 
genelman to boot, speaks you fair like, as 
man to man, and goes so far as to call you 
uns a lot of blankety-blank comumrums and 
me, Jack Williams, a bloomin’ arkidaktu- 
lungrimammal, I say as how that’s the 
hofficer I stands by and sticks to. Ain't 
I right, Bill?’ This to his chum. 

“In course ye are, Jack,” came back the 


a" answer, 
“* Then fall in astarn of the commandant, 
you bally comumderums!”” And the whole 


of the pirates fell in, ready for anything. 

It is written somewhere that a soft wor 
turneth away wrath. In this case a hard 
word stop trouble. 


* This is simply the zoological name for a pig. 


repine because we had got one || 


———— 


| What They Want. 


SHOWING HOW AND WHY THE BALKAN CRISIS IS NOT 
YET SETTLED. 


present muddle. The Kaiser would give his 
eyes to be able to appropriate to himself a 
strip of Austria long enough to let him march 
down to the Adriatic. His fervent hope'is 
that when the Emperor Francis Joseph dies, 
the various States that go to make up the 
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Austrian Empire will start quarrelling 
and give him the chance he ‘loags for. 
He would seize Trieste, but more im- 
portant still he would establish a naval base 
at Pola,a step that would make Germany 
absolute mistress of Europe. 


Map showing relative positions of places wanted by the Powers. 


If how to cell a etory or an article should pounls youe 


Just put it in an envelove and post it to “P. 
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REWARD BY 
KISSES. 


Soma people will be disposed to envy Jack 
Binns, the heroic wireless operator of the 
Republic, who was forcibly kissed by 400 
|chorus girls of the New York Hip me, 
Others, perhaps, will pity him. It is merely 
‘a matter of temperament. 

Sateen ee ig pa ed ovine 
in Santiago ur during the ish- 
American war, and was rewarded for his 
bravery by being kissed upwards of a million 
times by as many patriotic American women, 
stated frankly, in reply to a question by an 
interviewer, that he rather enjoyed it than 
otherwise. : 

King Alfonso Liked It. 

A late Lord Mayor of London, too, who 
created a mild sensation a few years back in 
Paris by publicly kissing a number of 
laundresses, in acco: with a time- 
|honoured custom prevailing in the French 
capital, and an ex-chairman of the L.C. C, 
who foliowed his lordship’s lead, both con- 
fessed laughingly that they did it because 
they liked it. 

Needless to say, in this case it was only 
the younger and prettier cf the laundressee 
who were selected for the Mayoral salute. 

King Alfonso also availed himself of the 
privilege, and said much the same thing 
afterwards. But that was before he was 
married. 


Kissed Three Thousand Times. 


Besides the laundresses, on the occasion of 
their annual fete, the Rose Queens of the 
various communes are regularly kissed each 
year by all contributors to their dowries who 
care to avail themselves of the privilege. 
One such was said to have been kissed three 
thousand times. 

But this is not a record, for a well-known 
actress who sold kisses at sixpence apiece at 
a charity bazaar recently, disposed of nearly 
double that sone, bist 

There is iving at Stepney a yo 
lady, who, in court the other day, po on. 
to having been kissed 3764 times by her lover 
—against whom by the way she was seeking 
damages for breach of promise—and who, 
when doubts were expressed as to the 
accuracy of her count, produced her diary, 
wherein the number were duly recorded. 

She won her case. 


But there is one other obstacle in his way, 
besides the fact that Austria is at present 
the man in ion. Italy also wants 
Trieste, and allthe Adriatic coast as far down 
as she can get, and as Italy is practically on 
the spot the chances are that, if an 
annexation is to be done, Germany wi 
come in second in the race. 

The ambitions of Greeco are not very 
important. She wants to annex Crete, and 
Crete wants to be annexed, but the Great 
Powers have done their best to discourage 
the ambitions of both, fearing to rouse 
Turkey to a dangerous mood. 


Germany Wants Watching. 


Great Britain, though we are even farthor 
away than Germany, and though all those 
annexations would cost us not one inch of 
territory, is more interested in the muddle 
than any single one of the other 
Powers. 

With the desires of Italy we have no 
quarrel. Indecd, we are quite prepared to 
encourage Italy to creep round the northern 
coasts of the Adriatic. For this would 
effectually prevent Germany getting hold of 
Trieste and Pola, and that is the most 
serious danger. 

Great Britain must at all costs prevent 
any one nation becoming too powerfal in the 
Mediterranean. If Germany managed to 
get a foothold on the Adriatic coasts she 
would at once become the dominant Power 
in the Mediterranean, and the freedom of our 
trade routes to the East by the Suez Canal 
would be seriously endangered. 

France at Britain's Back. 

Tho same applies to a Russian occupation 
of Constantinople and the Dardanelles, and 
though we would probably have France at 
our k to prevent Germany reaching 
Trieste, Russia might manage to persuade 
her ally to lie low while the Cossacks rode 
into Constantinople. Either event would be 
fatal to our present command of the 
Mediterranean. 

Putting aside the possibility of Austria 
getting hold of Salonika, the mere con- 
struction of the proposed railway would be 
a ere blow fed Ee ueledaee or German 
and Austrian le, helped by special chea 
through rates, would kill Britieh trade 4 
the Balkan Peninsula, and in Macedonia in 
particular. 


Tue great 
black oar 
swerved and 
crashed into the 
smaller, lighter 
one. There was 
ashout, followed 
by something 
that sounded like 
an imprecation ; 
then a sharp report and a erinhng, rending sound, and 
almost simultancously a heavy thud, not quite smothered 
by the confused noise of disarranged machinery, odi- 
cally clicking and rattling. Then a muttering an excited 
talking, though the voices were low and cautious in their 
tone. 

From the wayside a man picked himself up, looked 
about him in a dazed sort of way, and a himself ue 
a t dog after emerging from water. ere was & nas 
Tintin: & at his taople end he dabbed it with his eed 
ker ‘ef. Then his brain grew clearer, and he fixed his 

aze upon a short, thick-set man in oilskins who had 
Soacen led from the big car. . = 

“That was intentional,” he said quietly, 2s he calmly 
produced his case and lit a cigarctte. The short man 

i his eyebrows as if in utter astonishment at the 


“ Really, my dear sir,” he said, “I fear yom sense of 
justice must be temporarily perverted by the shock you 
ve received. Such a mishap is very, very annoying, 
and no one could possibly regret it more than I do. 
“1¢ you consider the matter calmly and dispassionately 
ou will, I venture to suggest, agree with me that your 
insinuntion that the accident was intentional is perfectly 
unjustified. Possibly my chauffeur '’—indicating with a 
gesture the man who was engaged in examining the near 
wheel of the big car—‘‘can explain how it occurred. 1 
regard him as a careful and skilful driver.” . 

t that moment the chauffeur—a thin-faced and furtive- 
eyed man—came forward and touched his cap and 

need from one to the other. Garth Huntingdon liked 
fis look no more than he did that of his master. _ 

“Well, sir,” the man began, “it was like this—I—”’ 
Huntingdon stopped him with a gesture. | : 

“ don’t wish to hear any explanations,” he said. 
“You ran me down deliberately, and it’s only that there 
doesn’t happen to have been any witness that saves you 
both from some rather serious proceedings. As it is 1 
shall want the value of the damage done to my car— 
say, £30.” : , 

‘Really, my dear sir, I am inclined to think-——- ’ the 
short man began. : . 

“What you're inclined to think dccsn’t interest me in 
the slightest. I’ve told you what I think and what I 
want; if you don’t pay the amount I shall imme- 
diately take the proceedings at which I hinted, and 
despito the lack of an independent witness, I shall at 
least have the opportunity of giving publicity to the 
views I hold about the accident.’ 
_ As he spoke, Huntingdon watched the other tlovel¥ 
Just for an instant, fear gleamed in the keen, hard-look- 
ing eyes which otherwise were almost expressionless, 

“<T have nothing to fear from ‘publicity,’ ”’ was the 
prompt reply, “although it is a thing I detest. I am 
perfectly ready to make allowances for your annoyance 
and the shock you have unfortunately sustained. I am 
also prepared to pay at once on your own estimate for the 
damage intlicted on your car—£30, I think, was the sum 
you mentioned? ’’ He produced a pocket-book, counted 
out six five-pound notes, and handed them to Huntingdon 
with a bow. 

At the same moment a wave of dizziness swept over 
Huntingdon; the effects of the blow were beginning to 
re-act upon him. There was a buzzing in his ears and 
everything around him was blurred and indistinct. He 
swayed, but recovered himself; his hearing and his vision 
cleared and he realised that the big motor was already 
swiftly gathering speed and disappearing from the scene. 

Instinctively he sought the number, but a great-coat 
hung over the board, obscuring it, and he could see that 
it was held, with an affectation of carelessness on ignor- 
ance, by the man with whom he had’ had so curious an 
interview. 

As the occupant of the car had paid for the damage— 
Huntingdon examined notes and saw they were 

nuine—why should he be so anxious to avoid identi- 

cation? And why had he paid on the spot, practically 
without demur, the full eum demanded? The answer wag 
obvious: he was very anxious to avoid any sort of 
ublicity or even knowledge of his identity. And as 

untingdon became impressed with this fact, he began 
to think of other things and a grim look settled in his 
eyos. 
"Re had perforce to leave the car where it was; he had 
by no means over-estimated the extent of the damage, 
and the only thing was to find a conveyance and get to 
the nearest town. At a farmhouse a mile or so distant 
from the scene of the mishap, he eecured a horse and 
trap and thus reached Goddington, tix miles further on 
in the direction the black car had taken. 

This was not the first narrow escape recently sustained 
by Garth Huntingdon, and it had caused a theory to take 
root in his brain—a theory based on a series of incidents 
which seemed to prove that ha was the intended victim 
of a deliberately organised and persistently executed 
acheme to end his existence. 

He guessed it would be useless to set on foot any 
inquiries concerning the identity of the big black car; 
so, after having his wound attended to, and making 
arrangements for the car to be brou ht into the town and 
repaired, he enjoyed a light and took train for 
London. 


1 incident and interest 
Good stories, full of inciden ater Le! Mgt Ragen 


moment, 


By 
H.T. WEBSTER WORRALL 


_ He wished to see John Brown, a friend of his, and » 
rising young solicitor, whose keen tive and deduc- 
tive faculties had caused to be said of him that as @ 
detective he would have made fame and fortane. 


* * * * * ‘ 

“Tell me about the other euspicious incidents,’ said 
John Brown. 

“T will. About a month I was alone in the car, 
driving at a fair rate jowands Exeter, where I was gone 
to spend a week-end with Challis. Being tired of the 
main road—I've been over it many times—I travelled by 
some of the Byways I like to cover new ground when- 
ever it’s convenient. 

“ About ten miles this side of my destination, a hooter 
sounded, and a big black car with two occupants passed 
at a furious e. It wasdusk and there were no lamps, and 
I couldn’t distinguish the number, which was blurred and 
unreadable. Two miles further on the road, as I passed 
through a thick copse and at a bend, I dashed over a 
heavy bough which lay in the middle. Luckily the car 
merely feapt a few feet and kept its balance at the cost 
of a couple of ruined tyres and a bit of a shaking for 
myself. At the time I thought the mishap was merely due 
ba the chance falling of a bough from an over-hanging 

ree. 

‘‘ A week later, one evening, when touring amongst the 
Surrey Hills, a glimmer of moonlight caused me to 
detect, just in time to duck and avoid it, a piece of wire 
stretched from hedge to hedge across an unfrequented 
road. I stopped and turned back to examine it. It 
looked very suspicious; but somehow I did not connect 
it with the fallen branch in the copse. 

‘““The next queer thing occurred ten days ago. After 
a couple of hours stay for rest and refreshment at an 
hotel at Leverill, in Bedfordshire, I set out for Bouning- 
ton, some twenty miles distant, where I intended to put 
up for the night. 

“About three miles outside Leveril] there is a steep 
and winding hill three-quarters of a mile or so in length, 
with two sharp bends towards the lower end. The first 
half is a long, straight decline. I had been over it 
once before and knew care was needed. 

“As you know, I’m not exactly a nervous driver and 
don’t like a snail’s pace; I didn’t think of slackening 
speed till just near the curve. Then it was that I found 
the brakes, emergency and all, would not act. I kept my 
head, and luckily there was a clear road. 

“The only thing to do was to take the curves at full 
speed and trust to my nerve. I did it, and when at last 
I pulled up I found the brakes had been tampered with. 
It must have been done whilst I was chatting with some 
strangers in the hotel smoking-room. 

“ Lastly, to-day, in broad daylight, I was deliberately 
run down, and to tell you the truth, it’s getting on my 
nerves. Someone means to do for me, though with what 
object I really can’t see. As far zs I know I haven't 
an enemy in the world.” 

“You are ebsolutely sure of that?”’ asked Brown, 
meditatively. 

“Well,” replied Huntingdon, “‘ it’s pretty clear 1 have 
an enemy, but 1|’m absolutely certain I can’t suggest who 
he is, or what his grievance is.” 

“There’s no relative—even a distant cousin, say—who 
fancies himself wronged by your recent inheritance? ” 

“I have no relative in the world, to my knowledge— 
distant or otherwise. My family, as far as I can trace 
it back, has always becn, both on my mother’s and father’s 
side, a very small one, and a sort of fatality seems to 
have hung over it; when my grandfather died in America, 
leaving me his fortune, I became the sole survivor.” 

“It seems tolerably clear,’ said Brown, “that your 
money is at the bottom of it. Someone is after it, and 
to get it you must be—well, removed. Whoever it is is 
pretty careful to do it in a manner to excite the least 
suspicion. It is well known that your hobby is motoring 
and that you are a daring driver. What could be more 
natural than an accident? 

“ Other things are also obvions; whoever is the prime 
mover in the affair is not alone in it, and has ample 
sinews of war in a pecuniary sense. He is in no urgent 
hurry—a month has elapsed since the first suspicious 
incident. And he keeps himself exceedingly well in- 
formed in regard to your movements. The problem is: 
nee ee any’ person secure your fortune through your 

leath ? 

“You have willed it all to charities in case you die 
unmarried ; you have few, if any, intimate friends besides 
myself, and you certainly cannot suspect any of them 
of any deep-laid plot against you. It’s a puzzle, my boy, 
and a rare one, too. You'd better leave me to have a 

ood long think about it, and in the meanwhile vanish. 

you hear? vanish! Let me, and me alone, know your 
address. : 

“ Above all things, don’t go motoring anywhere, at 
least not in your own car or in this country, and assume 
another name for a while. Clear out—anywhere but in tho 
British Isles—on the Continent would do. I fancy I ehall 
soon get on the track.’’ : 

“ ‘What do you mean?” Huntingdon asked in dubious 


surprise. He had no fancy for what looked like running 
away from denier, : 
“This,” replied Brown. ‘ This person who desires 


ur death-it’s useless to mince matters—has a very good 
owedee of your affairs, and he certainly ig aware at the 
fact that.I am your friend and legal adviser. When you 
vanish—and you must vanish thorou hly, mind you—he’ll 
want to get on your trail, and, failing to discover your 
whereabouts by other means, will sooner or later come to 
me, and on some pretext or other endeavour to get his 
information that way. 

“‘ Until the arrival of this geutleman, whoever he may 
be, I shall have a smart man always ready at hand who 
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will follow him and find out who he is and All Shows hon, 
Perh he'll and tackle me in a private way—gc 
inteadesed ines the club or something of that sort; but 
I shall be red for him. : : 

8 Gee entice the better—and don't forget to hide 
your tracks. I ehall have news for you beforo very long, 
of that I am positive. Above everything, don’t let a soul 
know your destination.” 

And reluctantly Huntingdon consented. 

* 


For a couple of weeks Huntingdon, using an assumed 
name and a hired motor-car, toured the environs of Paris, 
making a quiet hotel at Auteuil his head-quarters. Then a 
letter came from Brown—a letter which bore out tho 
deductions of that astute gentleman. . 

Someone had called—ostensibly to seck advice on some 
trivial legal question—someone who was Cleverly disguised, 
and who had cunningly contrived to put a query concern- 
ing Huntingdon’s whereabouts. Brown, not caring to 
arouse suspicions by a blunt refusal to afford any informa. 
tion, had affected ignorance, and the visitor had departed, 
striving to conceal his chagrin, but obviously much 
annoyed at his failure. ? 

He had been followed by Brown's alert cmployé, and 
the latter had traced him to an_unostentatious boarding- 
house in Bloomsbury. He had kept observation and hil 
seen the same man appear in a totally different guise. 
The curious and significant fact was that save fer a 
false moustache—Brown’s man had Seeger keen eyes 
—he bore an extraordinary resemblance to Huntingdcn 
himself. = 

“T have a theory,’ the young solicitor concluded, 
“which I fancy is very near the truth. I want you to 
cross as soon as possible and come straight to me. Keep 
your cyes open all the time in case of accidents.” 

Huntingdon was sorely puzzled 2s to the nature of his 
friend’s theory and lost no time in following out his in- 
structions. He took the morning train for Boulogne, 
crossed to Folkestone, arrived at London late in the aftcr- 
noon and made his way direct to Brown's office. Tho 
solicitor grected him with an approving grin. 

“The beggars have had the cheek to_keep my office 
under observation,” Brown cbserved. ‘I fancy they’ve 
suspected your little Continental trip, but didn't care to 
tackle the ‘ needle-in-a-haystack’ business, and have been 
more or less patiently awaiting your advent here. We'll 
trap ’em my boy—we'll trap ‘em red-handed.” And he 
unfolded his plan, to wlick Huntingdon agreed with no 
small satisfaction. 

“What I can’t make out,’”’ said Brown, meditatively, 
‘is how they propose to deal with me after they've 
effected their designs on you. It isn’t as if 1 didn’t 
know you pesity intimately and could be ezeily duped 
on that score! guess I'd better keen my ears and cyes 
pretty wide open on my own account!” 

“T’ve thought of that, too,’ observed Huntingdon. 
“T hope I shan’t be the innocent cause of your coming to 
any harm.” 

“Never fear,” said the solicitor grimly, “I can take 
care of myeclf. What do you say to giving them the 
chance of killing two birds with one store?” 

“You mean for you to accompany me on my tour in 
Shropshire? ”’ 

“ Exactly!” ‘ 

“ That's agreed, then.” 

The next issue of the Motor Tovrisrs’ WEEKLY con- 
tained a paragraph to the effect that Mr. Garth Hunting- 
doa, the well-known motorist, would start on the following 
Monday for Shropsh're, where he intended raaking an 
exhaustive tour of the Welsh border, a full descriptive 
and illustrated report of which would subsequently appear 
in that journal. 

It was further announced that he would be accompanicd 
by Mr. John Brown, the well-known solicitor of St. Jude's 
Inn, and that he intended driving direct to Beddleford, 
a village near Wellington, and make the Crown Inn his 
starting-place proper. 

Save the conspirators themselves, there was probably 
no reader of the mayer who detected any significance in 
the fact that a couple of miles north of Beddleford thero 
was one of the nastiest hills in the county; a hill that 
was broad and straight near the summit, and which 
narrowed lower down where there was a shaip curve—a 
hill that to a daring driver unacquainted with its pecu- 
liarities was a veritable death-trap. 

* * * * * 

The Crown Inn at Beddlefurd was an cld-fashioned 
hostelry with one room specially emcderniscd for tha 
use of tourisis. It was the Monday evening following 
the publicat:on ofthe paragraph in the Motcr Tourists 
WEEKLY, and Huntingdon and Brown were theré as well 
as some ordinary-looking strangers. 

The conversation had been general, motors, cycles, and 
touring matters being the chief topic. Huntingdon had 
already mentioned his penchant for night travel and had 
announced hig intention of starting with his friend at 
nine o’clock for his projected tour of the Welsh Border. 

One of the strangers, a tall, broad-shouldered bearded 
man of about Huntingdon’s own build, laughingly pro- 
tested his horror of “ groping work”’ ag he called it, and 
casually mentioning that he and his companion were only 
going as far as Wollingbridge, ten miles. distant, too 
hig departure. The pair had ordinary cycies. 

Brown and Huntingdon exchanged glances. It was just 
eight o’clock and, outside, darkness was swiftly settling 
over the countryside. The moon would not rise for two 
houre or more yet. They waited a little while and then 
went out, Huntingdon having remarked that they were 
going for a short stroll round the village before. 
setting out. 

Once outside the inn they hastened along the Wolling: 
bridge Road and soon reached the summit of the before 
mentioned hill, the vicinity of which they had already care- 
fully explored. It ran between a series of fields on the 
one gide and a copse on the other, the wood being particus. 
larly dense near the curve. : 

ing the roadway, they moved with ever-increasing 
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SHOT, OF COURSE. 
[A remarkable specimen of the 
common bittern now Y 


; JURORS AND THEIR JOYS. \ 
[A juror in the King’s Bench Division asked to be excused 


from serving on the plea that he had illness in the house. 


extinc in England and very | Inquiry elicited the fact that the invalid requiring his aid 


rare as @ winter visitant, has been shot near Bude, 

North Cornwall.J 

It was a Cornwall 
sportsman— 
across the fields 
be saw 

A bird that’s now 
considered rare 
—it visits us n0 


more. 

He raised his gun to i” 
shootit—ittum- 3 
aca * * < ~ ees 


Before he thought it was extinct—he's now quite sure it is. 


—__ 


IN THE GLOAMING. ‘ 
Under powers granted by the Board of Agriculture, ¢ 
uWaleccs County Council has issued an order that all dogs 
én the county not under control between one hour after sunset 
and one hour before sunrise shall be seized. This Pen dark 
means that no dog will be allowed out alone after dark. 

Onr “ Jimmy” is a bull dog pup of very fine dimensions, 

* - ¢§ 08 Fvho's med alot of aged 
folks from claiming old 
pensions. 

. He loves to roam, whilst I 
at home sit puzzling 
over rhythm. 

In future when he takes a 
stroll his master must 
go with him! 

For yesterday he got away 
—how our policeman 

swore, 

He tried to seize the dog behind, but it seized him 

before. 
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THE MARKED MOTORIST (continued from 
page 680.) 


5 attempt 
caution poate ip the trees and undergrowth. They had Saxton to the left, the other to the right, but true to 


nearly reached that part of the copse which adjoined the 
bend, when Brown gripped his friend’s arm and drew him 
behind a thick clump of undergrowth. A couple of dozen 
yards or so ahead a big, burly figure could be seen within 
@ few yards of the thoroughfare slowly moving beside a 
shorter, leaner one; each was g something. 

The two friends held their breath; as the others went 
forward, they followed with the utmost caution, each with 
a revolver ready in his hand. Everything depended upon 
avoiding the arousing of any suspicion on the part of 
their quarries. 

At last, just beyond the bend, the latter paused. Brown 
and Lr slipped quietly to the ground behind some 
undergrowth, through an aperture in which they secured 
a view, vague and dim though it was, of the two mye- 
terious strangers. . 

At that point the hedge was broken and irregular; the 
burly man could be seen passing through one of the 
breaks, and after a cautious glance up and down the hill, 
cross to the other side, where the darkness swallowed 
him up. A few minutes later he returned, stoopin whilst 
crossing the road, and evidently arranging something on 
its surface. . . 

The other meanwhile appeared to be fixing something 
to the trunk of a tree a few yards distant from the hedge. 
Then, after a careful examination of their handiwork, they 
took up a position some distance from the roadway and 
conversed in whispers. . 

Much as Brown and Huntingdon would have liked to 
see precisely what it was that had been placed in the 
roadway, they had to refrain, for the present, from satis- 
fying their curiosity, since it was not possible to do so 
without being detected by the strangers. So after a brief 
whispered consultation they crept near the pair and 
suddenly appeared within a few paces of them with 
revolvers ready. ; ba es 

“Hands up!'’ Thero was only a second’s hesitation ; 
the two weapons, faintly, eprg? in the dim starlight, 
were too near, and the faces of the men who held them 
too business-like and determined for doubt. Up went the 
hands of the plotters, an imprecation escaping each. 

“We shan’t hesitate to fire if there’s any attempt at 
escape,” observed Brown grimly. ‘Right turn, quick 
h forward—on to the road. That's it!” 

regret this-——” the big man began to 
bluster. 


“ Silence!" Brown enapped. ‘“‘ It’s more likely you and 
your friend will regret it than we! Pretty plot, wasn’t 
it? Perhaps you'll be so good as to remove those tubes 
filled with explosives and fixed with wire connections that 
you've placed in the roadway for our special benefit, and 
put them behind the aes where they'll be safe until 
the police take charge of them. Pity for anyone else to 
get hurt, eh?”’ 

At the word “police ’’ the burly man paled; a look 
of sickly apprehension crept over his features. The other 
looked furtively about him ; the hands of each trembled as 
with suspicious care they disconnected the wires and 


was a sick hen.) 


Ere a man be called to serve u 
It should first be ascertain 
If he’s illness in his house, 
For perhaps his pet white mouse 

Want's watching—she's half dotty with the gout, 


n a jury, 
beyond a doubt 


P’raps his parrot’s got 
the Russian in- 
fluenza, 

Or his kitten’s in a 
cataleptic faint ; 
His curs have got the 


colic, 
Or his monkey’s melan- 
cholic, ae 
Which his cook declares “"Q SS) P i 
is “catching"— @ , 4 
but it ain’t. - 


When he’s wanted home to massage the canary, 
Or to place a mustard plaster on the cat, 
It puts him in a fury 
To be placed upon a jury; 
He should really De exempt—remember that. 


——» 


HUMAN POST. 

[Messenger boys will convey country visitors from the 
railway stations to the houses of their relatives in the 
suburbs. They will take parties of children to pantomime 
matinées and call at the theatre for them when the per- 
formance is over. Deaf, blind, and_ lame people can be 
conducted in safety across London.—Daily Paper]. 


Say, Cupid, with the eyes so blue, 
Do you guard me, or I guard you P 


removed the long tubes from the roadway and laid them 

behind the hedge. 
On the way Tack to the village there was a desperate 
at escape, despite their captors’ warnings. One 


their word the friends fired, and a bullet in the leg of 
each was th to 
pay. Any further attempt was impossible, and Brown 
and Huntingdon hastened to the village for the constable 
and a doctor, whom they conveyed to the spot in their car. 
Beddleford had never known such a sensation. 

It was not until later, when the two defeated plotters 
had recovered from their injuries and were placed on trial 
for attempted murder, that the whole story came out, 
beh they failed to confess being ferreted out by the 

ice. 

The big, burly man, who gave the name of William 
Knoleton, bore an extraordinary resemblance to Garth 
Huntingdon. He had known the latter's grandfather in 
America and had seen a aoe of Garth. He was 
a ne’er-do-well with plausible manners, and had contrived 
to ingratiate himself jinto some degree of intimate 
acquaintanceship with old Mr. Huntingdon. 

e had found out much of his business and family 
history, and at his death had conceived the idea of im- 
pasonsting the ndson, whose removal was necessary 
or his project. oleton made exhaustive inquiries and 
found t John Brown appeared to be the only sub- 
stantial impediment to the success of his dastardly plot, 
Garth having no relatives and few, if any, intimate 
friends beside the solicitor. 

Accomplices were necessary, not only for actual assist- 
ance in the carrying out of the scl¥me, but in the event 


e immediate penalty the miscreants 


of any question of identity arising. The idea was that 
Huntingdon should be killed in a motor smash, which 
would unlikely to arouse suspicion, and that after the 


body had been hidden, Knoleton should immediately take 
his place, with bogus injuries to his face, so that any 
slight difference in feature and speech might pass un- 
noticed. 

But the plot failed, and two at least of the scoundrels 
got their descrts in heavy sentences. Tho others were 
never traced. 

The ties of friendship between Garth Huntingdon and 
John Brown are as close as ever, and the former's passion 
for motoring has not paled. But there are certain spots in 
England which he never visits; he feels, somehow, that 
in their vicinity, his nerve would not be quite as stable 


as is its wont. 
eee een frees 


“T ruin it very impolite for a gentleman to throw 
a kiss to a lady,” said a girl to her friend. 
“So do I,’’ was the response; “he should deliver it 


in person.” 
et | nee 


Pepiar: “I’ve got some signs that I’m selling to 
shopkeepers like wildfire. Here’s one, ‘If you don't 
see what you want, ask for it.’” 

Country Shopkeeper: “Give mo one readin’, ‘If 
you don’t seo what you want, ask for something 
else.’ 


We pay five shillings for each accepted contribution 
to this feature. Address your envelope to the Topical 


Editor “ Pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


Forgive my “cheek,” but you're so sm: 

You don’t look capable at all a 

Of guiding great big girls 
of nine 

From Peckham to the 

tomime, 

Whilst as for taking deaf 
Aunt Jane 

From Kensington to 
Chancery Lane; 

Or hg gouty Uncle 


ran 
By Tube from Hampstead 
to the Bank, 
Such enterprises would 
be quite 
Impossible for such a mite. 
Yet, I don’t know—you look so brisk 
I think they’d almost take the risk. 


TRADE SURPRISES. 

[The fact has just come to light, says the Star, that a well- 
known milliner's business in Liverpool ts carried on by a 
clergyman. ] 

That men aren't always what they seem 
I found out long ago, 
. And now I’ve heard my 
milliner’s 

Is run by Parson Roe. 

My doctor is a grocer, too; 

my lawyer has some shops 
here children’s toys can 

be obtained, 

From dolls to spinning 

tops. 

My husband’s on the 
fi Stock Exchange 
(I’ve thought a0, anyhow) 

But probably I'll learn one day 
He's potman at the “ Plough.” 
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WHEN CONSCRIPTION WILL COME. 
Mr. Haupane gave utterance the other day to a 
startling forecast of what would provably happen if 
an enemy ever succeeded in getting a foothold in 
England. 

A short and sharp Act of Parliament would be 
assed, he opined, which would have the effect of 
orcing the “slacker” to take up arms in defence of 
his country. But ho would not then be regarded as 
a hero, nor would he be permitted the privilege of 
fighting in the front ranks against the invaders. 
On the contrary, he would probably be relegated to 
some very inconvenient and unpleasant part of the 
country, where he would be out of sight without 
being out of danger. 

The picture is an unpleasant one, yet it almost 
certainly ropresents preciscly what would happen in 
the event of an invasion, or even a raid, and the 

latter is by no means improbable, nor the former 
impossible. The Channel, considered as a barrier, 
was a hundred times more formidable a hundred 
years ago than it is to-day, when fleets of swift 
jeentniers are available to cross it in an hour, or even 
ess. 

Conscription hag always followed invasion, just ae 
it has usually also accompanied civil war, when these 
calamities have overtaken countries wherein it was 
not already the rule. 

A striking case in point was afforded by the war 
which broke out in 1861 between the Northern and 
Southern States of America. The nation possessed 
at the time only a very small standing army, and 
tho soldier’s profession was looked down upon by 
the mass of the peoplo, much as it used to be in 
England, and, indeed, still is in certain quarters 
and by certain individuals. 

At first the voluntcers, plus the regulars, were 
relied upon to do the fighting, but conscription was 
soon scen to be a necessity. And conscription ib 
was. Men who had never fired a rifle in their lives 
were torn from their homes and marched to the 
front. This caused fierce resentment, and even 
sanguinary rioting in New York and elsewhere, 
during which many lives were lost. But tho thing 
had to be, and it went on, just as it would do here 
did a similar situation arise. 


Oem renet 9 ipod 


HE DIDN'T GO. 

“Gomme to the lodge, Arthur?” exclaimed the 
young wife, in surprise. “I didn’t know you were 
a member of any lodge?” 

“Why—aw—yes, Georgiana,” said the young 
husband. “I belong to the Order of Elks.’ 

“And would you rather spend the evening with a 
lot of Elks than with your own little dear?” 

And Arthur mcekly hung his hat up again. 


People often do not send their stories and articles to editors because they have an idea that they are not read. 
“P.w.” is always carefullv considered. 


Everything received by 


All we want is the BEST we can get. 
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Some 
Startling 
Revelations 
One Who 
as Had 
Several Years’ 
Experience 
as a Quack’s 
Assistant. 


As-one who, for six years and more, has acted 
as assistant to a well-known street quack, and with 
him travelled the country through, my astonishment 
has been groat at the gullibility of the British 
public, and I have been not a little surprised to find 
so few rogues ready to take advantage of this 
credulity. 

Tho early history of the “Doctor” (as my employer 
was fomiliarly and invariably styled by people who 
fancied themselves ill and wanted advice) I give as 
nearly as possible in the “Doctor’s” own language: 

“Five years ago I was a factory hand in receipt of 
the princely salary of 25s. per week—that is to say, 
when trade was brisk; at other times I had perforce 
to live—or, rather, exist—on a sum which varied 
between 159, and 22s. f 

“Falling outof employment in the fall of 1902, owing 
to a general depression in trade, I had my first 
experience of tho blessings of unemployment. It was 
while listening to the various quacks who frequent a 
certain market-place in the South of London, and 
noting tho prosperous lock on them all, that my 
future course of action was determined upon. I re 
solved to become a quack doctor: 

Celebrated Dentine Toothpowder. 

“T already had the gift of the gab, but I wanted 
money, and that badly. For it was poverty which 
drove me to the detestable practice of swindling tho 
public, and the fear of poverty is my excuse for re 
maining at it. . . . 

“I was almost on the point of giving up in despair, 
when my eyes lighted on s number of cakes of 
common whiting I had some timo previously procured 

_ for tho pur of whitewashing an outhouse. A 
veritable i thought I. 

“Rushing off to a wholesale box-maker, I bought, 
for 8d., a@ gross of small chip-willow boxes, such 
as are used by chemists for ointment, and in 
almost ag quick’ time as it takes to write it, I had 
those cakes of whiting pounded to a fine powder, 
with which I filled the boxes, and—hey, presto !—with- 
out any expenditure worth speaking of, I had my 
‘Celebrated Dentine Toothpowder, warranted to 
make the blackest teeth a beautiful pearly white 
with three applications.’ 

“TI meditated that, if my ‘ preparation’ did no good, 
it could certainly do no harm—and I was in need of 
money. 

Humbugging the Crowd. 

“Evening came. I sallied forth with my portmanteau 
and stand, and arrived at about a qeartes to eight 
o’clock in Deptford Broadway, where I suon succceded 
in collecting a large audience, among which the 
genus mug was gee in evidence. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,’ I began, ‘if I can com- 
mand your attention for the small space of fifteen 
minutes, I will show you how it’s done.’ 

“Here I performed the familiar, but always 
successful; crowd-drawing ‘fake’ of tying a pocket- 
handkerchief over a boy’s eyes, during which time o 
large crowd, with mouths agape, had collected, 
wondering what was going to happen next. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,’ I continued, ‘having 
succeeded in drawing your kind attention, I will now 
proceed to business. In this little box, which I hold 
in my hand, I have something of priceless value to 
every working man, woman, and child in this com- 
pany. Bear in mind, I have not come out here to 
tell you a lot of fairy-talos. You have to work hard 
for your living—your bank is your health. If your 
health is gone, so is your living. 

Fresh Pitch Every Evening. 

“*Ladies and gentlemen, what is it that is at the 

bottom of three parte of the diseases from which most 

le of to-day suffer? Indigestion. And what is 
indigestion? Simply inability to properly masticate 
your food, through neglecting to attend to your teeth. 

“*QLadies and gentlemen, seo to your tecth! I care 
not if your teeth are as brown as a berry, or as 
black as coal, three applications of my Celebrated 
Dentine Preparation, I guarantee, sha!l make them 
as beautiful a pearly-white as my own’ (I had not 
long had them scaled). ‘If you suffer from tooth- 
ache, rub a small portion of my preparation on to the 
gums, and—hey, presto, as if by magic—the pain will 
disappear. Only twopence a box. Who says one? 
Thank you!’ 

“The first box disposed of, customers were aftcr- 
wards numerous, and I returned home that night 
richer by 8s. 2d., the result of about an hour and a 
half’s talking. 


WHAT WE DO WANT. 


The column article, brightly-written, faformatory, 


“Each evening I made a fresh ‘pitch,’ for I felt 
that, if I visited Deptford again, my patrons might 
want to argue the point. I soon found that there 
was money in the game, and that ‘mugs’ existed 
without end. I determined to do the thing in style. 
For a few weeks, however, I kept at my ‘tooth- 
powder’ in order to secure sufficient of the necdful 
to make a proper start. ; : 

“Having acquired sufficient capital, I started in 
earnest. From a fashionable tailor in Petticoat 
Lane I bought a stylish frock-coat for 7s. 6d., and ao 
beautiful glossy silk hat for another 1s. 6d. I next 
had a clean shave, allowed my hair to grow long (as 
the ‘profession’ demands), and altogether presented 
an imposing appearance. My next mova was to hire 
@ waggonotte by the week, decide on three saleable 
‘remedies,’ and then—draw in the ‘oof.’ To-day I 
own my own carriage, clothe in ‘purple and fine 
linen,’ and ‘fare sumptuously every day.’” 

Such was the “Doctor’s” story, as it was related 
to me from his own ye When I first came in 
contact with him, some five years or so back, I was 
out of employment, and gladly accepted a job the 
“Doctor” offered me at a salary of 59. per evening, 
or 80s. per week, to assist in mixing the “ medicines,” 
and help in handing oft his “remedies” to the public. 
The “Doctor” was then working single-handed. Since 
then I have assisted him in exploiting the public all 
over the country. 

One Day's Condiments, One-and-Four. 

It may interest the readers of this journal to 
know the nature of the three great “remedies” we 
were booming. Our first, and most important one, was 
a “curo” for indigestion, rheumatism, and a multi- 
tude of other ailments. If we were a kit short of 
money (and the “Doctor” spent as fast as ho took 
it), sixteenpence would procure us material to make 
mo “medicine” to last a day. This is how we 

id it: 


2lb. Epsom Salte@ ... 1... see ose oe 2d, 
@alb. carbonate of soda... ... ... « Sd 
llb. gentian powder ... 0... 00. oe tee « 6d. 
f gross ounco chip-willow boxes ... ... » 8d. 
Paper for wrapping vee. Wks Id. 
1s. 4d. 


The powders, when mixed, would fill sixty ounce 
boxes, which we then sold at 6d. per box, or, the 
“full treatment” (to quote the jargon of the “pro 
fession”) of three for a shilling. A great many pre- 
ferred the shillingsworth, thinking that by this means 
they were getting greater value for their money. Tho 
result would be that for our expenditure of 1s, 4d. 
we got a return of between £1 and 30s. 

Cures Effected by Sniffs. 

Our next “remedy” was a toothache cure. From 
a wholesale dealer we got for 2s. 6d. a gross of small 
Glaus tubes, and a gross of corks for 3d. We then 

Il these tubes to within an inch of the top with 
sawdust. As, however, the British public objects to 
paying for sawdust (if they know it), we colour it, and 
make it unrecognisable with permanganate of potash, 
then add a few drops of strong “880 ammonia,’’ and 
cork it tight. These we sell at 8d. per bottle. 

Tho “cure” is effected by taking a good sniff; this 
causes shock, and, as often is the case, cures tooth- 
ache on the spot. 

Our third speciality we grandiloquently termed our 
Celebrated Bronchial Tablets, for tho cure of asthma, 
bronchitis, coughs, colds, and everything else. Theso 
tablets were simply ordinary cough-drops, which we 

urchased at a wholesale confectioner’s at the rate of! 

Ib. for 28. 2d., or about 33d. a pound. These we 
retailed at 8d. per ounce box, which, after allowing 
for cost of boxes, left us with the handsome profit 
of 18s, on an expenditure of 2s. 2d. 

That the publication of these revelations will in any 
way affect ourselves or our brother quacks, I do not 
for one moment fear. Rather the contrary. Experi- 
ence has shown that advertising quacks, whose im- 
positions have been exposed time and time again, not 
only do not suffer as a result of the exposures, but 
that they actually flourish and grow fat! Sensible 
people, like the readers of this paper, will, of course, 
abstain from patronising street “doctors.’” The 
others will go on in the same old way, and be bled 
to all eternity. And their number is Iegion. 


A Reliable Home Newspa 


per. 


The DAILY EXPRESS, on account of the exceptional 
attention paid to feminine matters, may well be termed the 
Ideal Home Paper. 

Its news is Sage grote and oag omg 

y newsagent will supply it for One penny per 
day, or the subscription, 66d) for three months, including 
postage, may be sent direct to the Publisher. 
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HOME TRUTHS. 


ON MAKING UP. 
By Our Specialist in Domestic Bliss. 


A BEAUTIFUL poem has been written, called, “Tho 
Quarrel.” The first line is, “I am not ’appy as [ 
used to be.” It is the husband’s lament. The joy 
has gono from his life. The saddest thing that can 
happen to a man has befallen him. He has quarrelled 
with his wife. 

Hear his sad moan: 


“For wot I done, I know that it was naught, 
For wot I said, I know I did not speak, 

And, as for thought, I never ’ad a thought, 
Yet ‘ath she been cantankerous a week.” 

It is the old, old story, beautifully enshrined in tho 
poet’s words. When there is a quarrel between two, 
one is always a martyr. He, if a he, didn’t do it in 
the first placo; in the second place, he said no such 
thing; in the third, such an idea never entered his 
head. Yet he is unjustly taxed with the cruel allega- 
tion, and she, if a she, has been able to tell the truth 
to make up an uncommonly good case. 

Quarrels Rise Suddenly. 

Really, the wholo quarrel is her fault. She has 
manufactured the trouble from her inner conscious- 
ness. She has misunderstood, distorted, exaggerated, 
got hold of the wrong end of the stick most com- 
pletely. And this, if you please, is something to bo 
angry about. But she has not a shadow of a cause 
to be cross, 

In the poem, the husband goes on to compare the 
tise of the quarrel to the sudden storm-cloud in 
April that comes up over a perfectly sunny sky to 
drown the land. This is very apt. Nothing in the 
world is more extraordinary than the way a quarrel 
rises when least expected. 

It may come on anywhere. 

In the poem, the husband goes on to lament that 
ha cannot please by any art at all, ard that, finally, 
there enters into his breast a ray of hope that, what 
came so suddenly, shall go suddenly. 

Meantime, he is prepared to admit to himself; 

“This thing ’ath lasted long enough for me.’ 

What shall he do to be saved? 

Various courses might Le recommended. 


Husbands Should Make Peace-Offering;. 

Let the husband fall on his knees, and beg to bo 
forgiven for that which he has not done. 

This failing, let him prostrate himself with his 
forchcad on the floor, and kiss his wife’s feet, regard- 
less of kicks in the mouth. 

Let the husband, in the most judicious way in tho 
world, make a peace-oficring to the wife. 

If the money is thrown back at his head, at once 
let him quietly leave the room. Within five minutes 
the wife will have overcome her wrath, and pocketed 
tho money. 

Let the husband plead guilty for what he has nct 
done, promising never to do it again. 

This not- working, he should call himself a bruto 
and a heartless wretch, and declare he is not worthy 
of so sweet a wife, and cover his face with his hands, 
and sob in penitence. . 

Let the husband take the utmost advantage of tho 
first moment when his wife’s tears are imminent. 

Should he not succeed in saving a tear from falling, 
yet tho first tear is a certain sign that any reason- 
ablo offer of peace will be accepted within two 
minutes, 

There are many things which a husband should not 
do while the storm rages. 

Think of a Magic Word. 

He must not catch his wife’s hands, or attempt to 
kiss her face. 

He must not answer back, or argue. 
argument is fresh fuel to the fire. 

© must not stalk away, and slam the door. 

He must not raise his voice above the gentlest 
tone; at the same time, he must be careful not to 
whine. 

He must not allow it to be thought that he thinks 
himself in the right. 

He must not threaten penalties. 

He must not say, “Yah! Yah! Yah!” or refer to 
his liege lady as a virago, or a shrew. 

And whatever effect passion may have on his lady’s 
appearance, he must not make any remark about 
this, except to say that she never looks so pretty as 
when cross. 

But perhaps the best plan of all for people who 
aro likely to quarrel with one another is that they 
think of a magic word. 

“Kismet,” for ecxample—which, 
nounced, rather suggests, “Kiss me.’’ 

Tho word thought of, a solemn agreement must bo 
ratified that whon either speaks the word after tho 
dawn of ao quarrel, the other shall at oncc make peace. 

Tho agreement must then be kept. And quarrelling 
on this system becomes rather good fun. 

(Next week: “Words that were Better Unspoken.” 
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Telling How the Law Works in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, 


Very few sori know anything of the workings of 
the law in the Ecclesiastical Courts. Those now in 
operation are: The Court of the Archdeacon, the 
Court of the Bishop, commonly called the “Consistory 
Court,’”’ the Provincial Court of the Archbishop, and 
the Court of Appeal sity Be the Privy Council. 
The first-named court is held in each Archdeaconry 
before a judge appointed by the Archdeacon himself, 
and this Judge is termed his “ Official.’? 
The court has jurisdiction over all ecclesiastical 
caseg arising within the limits of the archdeaconry, 
and, if the litigants are not satisfied with the justice 
there meted out, they are at liberty to appeal to the 
Bishop. 
Bishops’ Courts Held in Cathedrals. 


The Archdeacon’s court is a very ancient institu- 
tion, having existed from before the time of the 
Norman Conquest. 

The “Consistory” or Bishops’ Court, is held 
in various cathedrals in the country, for the 
trial of ecclesiastical matters arising within the 
diocese, and it is to this court that all cases dealing 
with the shortcomings of clergymen in their pro- 
fessional conduct are specially assigned. 

The headquarters of the Consistory Court in London 
are at Dcan’s Court, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and the 
Chancellor is Mr, T. H. Tristram, K.C., D.C.L. 

If the party wishes to appeal from this court, he 
does so either to the provincial court of the Arch- 
bishop or to the Privy Council in Whitchall. 

The provincial court of the Archbishop is termed 
the “Chancery Court of York,” if in that province, 
and if in Canterbury, the “Court of Arches.” 

The judge in the former is designated the 
“principal official” or “auditor.”’ 

The judge of tho latter is called the “Dean of the 
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Arches.” He ig called so, because at ono time he 
keld his court in the Church of St. Mary-le-bow, tho 
— of which is.on pillars arranged liko arches. 
The Dean of the “Court of Arches” is Sir L. T. 
Dibdin, K.C., who presides at the registry in the 


Sanctuary, Westminster. 


Lastly, there is the supreme court of appeal, the 
“Committee of the Privy Council,” where the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops frequently attend as “ assessors” 


on hearings of appeals, 


The methods of proceduro in some of these courts 
is very different from those of the High Court in tho 
Strand. 

Tho first document issued is termed the “citation,” 
which calls the party injuring before the court. ‘Then 
thero are certain articles drawn up in a formal 
“allegation,’? which scts forth the ground of com- 
plaint of the injured party. 

To thig the defending clergyman must answer on 
oath, and, assuming that he denies the charge, the 
complainant proceeds to “ proofs.” 


Filing a Deed of Relinquishment. 


If the defendant has circumstances to offer in 
defence, he propounds them in a document called his 
“defensive allegation,” and to this the complainant 
replies on oath in a paper termed tho “plaintifi’s 
answers,’ and then the defendant likewise procceds 
to “proofs,’’ as well as his opponent. 

The court can summon witnesses, and examine 
them, and when all the “pleadings” and “proofs” 
are concluded, they are referred to the judge for his 
consideration, who hears advocates on both sides, and 
then forms his “interlocutory decrec,”’ or “definito 
sentence,’’ at his own discretion. 

The court has power to sentence a clergyman to 
“suspension” from, or to “deprivation” of, his 
living. 

It sometimes happens that a clergyman thinks it 
desirable to relinquish his position, as such, and this 
is done by what is called a “deed of relinquish- 
ment,’? which the clergyman signs, and _ files 
at the High Court of Chancery. He then delivers 
a copy of the enrolment to the Bishop of the diocese, 
and gives notice of having done so to the Archbishop 
of the province within which he is located. 

When this deed is recorded in the registry of the 
diocese, the said clergyman is incapable of actin 
in any manner as a minister of the Church o: 
England. 
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DISASTERS THAT POPULARISE | 
; PRINCES. 

Kine Vicror or Iraty and his consort, Queen 
Elena, have earned golden opinions for themselves 
in connection with the recent earthquake. 

They laboured with their own hands at the work 
of rescue, it will be remembered, and succceded in 
succouring many victims. ‘ 

Nor is this the first time that they have acted in 
a similar manner under like circumstances. In 
September, 1905, when this selfsame province of 
Calabria also suffered severely from earthquake shock, 
their Majesties hastened thither from their castle of 
Racconiggi, and gave what aid they could. 

The result is that, from having been at the 
beginning of their reign decidedly unpopular, at all 
events, amongst the masses, they are now regarded 
as national heroes by all classes of society, and are 
everywhero belauded as such. a 

Similarly, the aged Emperor of Austria did much 
to renovate a reputation that had suffered somewhat 
in the eslimation of his Hungarian subjects, by 
labouring for three days and nights amongst the 
ruins of earthquake-stricken Trieste, in April, 1€95. 

A more recent, and even more striking case in 
point, is afforded by the life-saving exploits of Princo 
Henry of Holland in connection with the wreck of 
the Berlin early in 1907. Prior to that distressing 
fatality, the Prince, although he was the husband 
of their Queen, was cordially detested by the Dutch 
people. ; . 

Ho was said to have ill-treatcd his young wife, to 
be a rake, a poltroon, and many other undesiruble 
things. oo 

But when he so nobly risked his own life in order 
to save those of the crew and passengers of the ill- 
fated steamer, there ensued a tremendous revulsion of 
feeling in his favour, and the popularity ho then 
earned he has never since forfeited. 

—__—___—+j2____ ——-- 

Morner: “Did you enjoy your chocolates, Dickie?” 

Dickie: “Yes, ma; there were seven other boys 
lookin’ through the window at me.” 

fo 

“I prorrpeD my watch in the river, and didn’t 
recover it for three days. It kept right on running, 
though.” 

“ A watch won’t run for three days.” 

“Of course not; I was speaking of the river.’ 
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It makes me feel a little boy 


again-so like a magic lantern? 


judge has confessed that he has never seen the telephone. 
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is derived from currants-marvellous: 
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“Id no tdea of this sort of thing, 
we must really come here again? 
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| 
“Andon fe, 
messages ever fall 


3 off those teleqrarh wires MiConductor?” 
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6 ‘Where are the shafts my learned friend? 


Really, our judges ought to be taken round by a competent 


guide and shown a few things. Here are some suggestions. 


—WHAT WE DON'T WANT. 


The long, rambling treatise which deals with “ Should our pet parrot wear socks in 


winter?” or “If ink were white could we do without blotting?” 


ful girl, a thorn in her 
mother’s sensitive side, and 
quite compromising to her 
sisters. Of course, it has 
always been difficult in 
such cases to frame any 
convincin; indictment ; 
Miranda Cardrose’s faults 
were vague and intangible, 
but this made her the more 
difficult to control. 

She offered no excuse to 
her mother for having 
aeclined the offer of marriage mado by Sir William Cant, 
a most cligible young man, with a wealth of money and 
red hair.~ 

“JT was thinking of Babs and Katie, mammy darling,” 
she said reproachfully. “I thought it would be most dog- 
in-the-mangerish to accept him when they were simply 
dying to.” 

“T don’t know where it will end,” sighed Mrs. Cardrose, 
for want of something more pointed to say. She was 
amazed that Cant had proposed to her youngest child, as 
she had practically set ie aside for him; but that 
Miranda should have refused him was more amazing still, 
and most daakrepsins, Marriage was, perhaps, the only 
thing that would reform Miranda, who was not likely to 
receive many such proposals, for men of their set did not 
like—well, uliar girls. 

It seemed horribly probable that Miranda would fnalls 
have to fall back on a second or even third rate husband, 
even if her peculiarities did not carry her to the verge of 


gtacelessness, such as eloping with some utterly impossible 
person. 

To Mrs. Cardrose this latter contingency seemed a very 
real thing, and it disturbed her sleep many a night, for 
Miranda evinced a most reprehensible penchant for making 
promiscuous acquaintances. 

She was not a bit like Katie and Babs in any particular. 
They seemed to know instinctively how to treat the lower 
orders; they knew to a nicety, indeed, how to treat a 
rector as distinct from a vicar, or a bishop as distinct 
from a suffragan bishop, or a volunteer officer from an 
officer in the regular army. 

But Miranda, on the other hand, was totally lacking a 
proper appreciation of such subtle distinctions; the only 
difference she seemed to recognise was that between 
people she liked and those she did not like, and she had 
the most outrageous prejudices. 

She had been known to nod over her shoulder at the 
Dowager Duchess of London while continuing an animated 
conversation about bull-pups with Colonel Hepplewell’s 
second-groom. Awfully distressing to a fond mother who 
could trace her ancestry back to Robert Bruce! 

Thera was, indeed, even now a chance that if Miranda 
payed her cards well she might make a match with Roper 

eneden, second son of the Beneden, who expected to 
benefit considerably by the death of his uncle, General 
“Tiger” Beneden, though, of course, if it came to any- 
thing, it would be a love-match really, and most romantic, 
because it was impossible to rely on the General, who 
altered his will every time he had the gout. 

It really seemed as if she could not appreciate the gravity 
of being a Cardrose. On one occasion, indeed, she had so 
overwalked herself that she could not get home, and had 
actually invited the son of a neighbouring farmer, who 
chanced to pass her on the road, to “give her a lift,” as 
she inclegantly expressed it, and she volunteered to say she 
enjoyed the ride immensely. All this, too, when an 
eminent specialist had warned Mrs, Cardrose that her 
heart was weak! 

Naturally the a of that ride were that when 
the young man met Miranda at the hunt (it is shockin 
the people you meet in the “ field” nowadays) he presum 
to salute her, and she not only bowed, tu emiled and 
spoke to him; and subsequently two or three persons 
noticed that when the hounds were “at fault” the young 
man took the extreme liberty of entering into conversa- 
tion with her. 

It was this matter which induced Mrs. Cardrose to bring 
some pressure to bear to persuade Miranda to make the 
most of her chances with Roper Beneden, and she was 
not at first discouraged because her daughter laughed at 
the suggestion, for Miranda laughed at most serious things. 

“My dearest mammy,” said the girl at length, “ fa 
marry him to-morrow, even if he hadn't a sixpence—if I 
loved him,” she added “after a pause. “ But could no 
more love Roper than I would marry him. One of these 
days, perhaps, J shall marry a man, but he won't be—” 

“The Benedens are a very old family, and——” 

“J don't intend marrying any snuffy old families, but 
one man, and T mean him to be the right man. I am sorry 
for Roper's defect, but I shouldn't marry him if he were a 
Demosthenes. As I told Lady Shoretown when she rubbed 
it into me that I ought to get married, I'd rather marry a 
labouring man than a young god who was too lazy to roll 
his own cigarettes.” 

e ve child!” protested Mrs. Cardrose, painfully 


shocked. 
“And that’s what it'll be, T expect,” said Miranda 
mercilessly, laughing softly. “There's Tom, now.” 
“Tom?” exclaimed her mother. “Who's Tom?” 
“Tom White.” 
“The under-gardener? Miranda!” 
“What's the matter? He's honest, which Captain 
tton wasn't, or he wouldn't have got into that card- 
scandal. He's bard working, which George—” 
“ Miranda, cease your flippancy, please!” said Mrs. 
Cardrose, rising with great dignity. “That a child of 
mine could joke about such a thing is horrible to me.” 


hocking Affair , 


Suz was really a dread- | 


looked up at her as he 
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“But I’m not joking—quite; I admire Tom immensely, 
and I’d sooner marry him than Roper—oh, a thousand 
times!” 

“On seventeen shillings a weck?” sneered her mother. 

“On fourpence a quarter. Perhaps you'd Jet me have 
your washing to do? 

“T'd see you starve first, Miranda!” said Mrs. Cardrose, 
a cruel look in her steel-grey eyes. . 

‘“‘That’s motherly!" Miranda rapped out, but, despite 
her cheerful smile and air, it was evident that the words 
had hurt. “Well, I shan't ma him, mother—not 
because I’m afraid to etarve or to offend those who would 
let me starve, but simply because I shan’t.” 

‘As Mrs. Cardrose turned away, Miranda sli 
through the long window into the garden, follow 
bandy-1 bulldog, Peloponnesus. 

When Mrs. Cardrose turned round and saw she was 
alone, she moved across the room and ra the bell. Half 
an hour later Tom White had been paid his wages and 
dismissed. 

Hearing of this in the course of the afternoon, Miranda 
turned to her mother and protested against the injustice 
of it, declared it was ridiculous, farcical, tactless, and a 
score of other things, which were all more or lees correct. 
But Mrs. Cardrose was t. 

Impulsively Miranda had a horse put into a trap, and 
ame over to the hype of pa ae it ss 

‘om was in the potato-patch, hoeing doggedly. e 
heard her pull up, and he scowled, 
for wag she not a daughter of the woman who had dis- 


out 
by the 


missed him at a moment's notice without a cause? 


“You needn't frown at me, Tom,” she exclaimed 
instantly, “though it is my fault. Come here!” 

“Your fault?” he cried, advancing to the gate in the 
hedge. “I'd like to know, miss, what I’ve ever done——” 

“You've done nothing, Tom, that I know of,” she said 
sharply. “It’s all a mistake neally. I think, but since it’s 
done it’s done, and that’s the end of it. But look here; 
T’ve got a five-pound note for you to keep you going till 

‘ou find another place. But I shan’t give it to you now, 

cause I'm going over to Lady Shoretown’s to see if she 
will take you on. If she will, you'll be all right. If she 
won't, you shall have the five pounds, Good-bye!” 

Not only did her eee engage Tom, but she also 
wrote to . Cardrose the following day to recommend a 
respectable, hard-working young man from a neighbouring 
parish, who was seeking employment, to fill Tom’e vacant 
pisse, ae Mrs. Cardrose consented to give the young man 
a trial. 

For some weeks Miranda had a comparatively free time, 
and, oddly enough, she devoted a portion of it to the new 
under-gardener, John Mason. 

Now, that this may not seem so extraordinar, 
hensible, let it be explained. Miranda had 
White, for he was a civil, industrious, sober yo! giant; 
Mrs. Cardrose would have liked him just as much if she 
had noticed him, but she always saw inferiors through a 
thick mist, which obscured their attributes. 

Miranda was rather annoyed that Tom should have been 
dismissed in consequence of her teasing her mother. 
Therefore she was interested, if only ina prejudicial sort 
of way, in the new gardener, because he had obtained the 
situation Tom White had lost. That was not unnatural. 
Ner was it unnatural that her interest in Mason was 
excited by discovering him in the act of ig arti- 
chokes where she knew he ought to have been planting 


or repre- 
iked Tom 


arum lilies. 


When she pointed out his mistake, he straightened his 
broad back and regarded her wonderingly. She saw that 
he was good to look upon. She felt sorry for him, guess- 
ing that such ignorance as his would surely be detected 
and lose him his situation. 


“T’'m afraid you've not had much experience,” she said, 
smiling. 

“No, miss; I’m afraid I haven't,” he admitted 
shamefacedly. 


“ What have you done?” 


with hesitation. 

“And you don’t learn to distinguish between artichokes 
and lilies in the Army, of course?” 

“No, miss. I’m sorry about it. I asked the head- 
gardener to put me on to rough work till I knew the shape 
of things, but——” 

“You're not work-shy, then? 

“Oh, no, miss; and I’m most anxious to keep my place,” 
he answered earnestly. 

“Well, if I can help you, I will. Come, and I'll show 
you where the bulbs are.” 

From that moment she took him under her wing, so to 
speak, and in a dozen ways she was able to save him from 
discovery and dismissal by the head-gardener. 

But, of course, such a condition of things could not 
continue for long without Mrs. “Cardrose hearing some- 
thing of it; indeed, it was strange that she was not made 
aware of Miranda’s frequent visits to that part of the 

ardens where Mason was employed for nearly a fortnight. 
Then her anger, if not her horror, was iscounted by 
recollecting the affair of Tom White. 

In view of that matter, she was afraid to interfere, and 
doubtful whether it were necessary she should. After all, 
Miranda's interest in White had been harmless, if vulgar 
and incomprehensible, and it was que likely that 
Miranda's interest in Mason was only feigned to demon- 
strato her democratic determination to amuse herself with 
plebeian persons. Mre. Cardrose affected to know 
nothing of Miranda's familiarity with Mason, though she 
pe about it. It was so painful to think that the 

escendant of Scotch kings could attach any interest to 
common pears 

It was Katie who throw the bomb into Mrs. Cardrose’s lap. 


“ Well, miss, I was in the Army till recently,” he said,: 
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“Mother!” she panted, sweeping into the drawing. 
room, her handsome dark face drawn ‘by a look of 
unspeakable horror. : 

“Oh, Katie!” cried. Mrs. Cardrose pathetically. 
“What has she done now!” 

Katie sank weakly into a chair before she could com. 
mand her voice sufficiently to speak audibly and without 
screaming. 

“T saw her in the vinery just now—kissing Mason.” 

“Wh-at?” cried the mother, aghast and haggard. 

“ He had his arm round her waist, and she was in the 
very act of kissing him.” . ; . 

“Impossible! Miranda, a child of mine, kissing a— 
What did you do? Didn't you faint?” 

“No, but I nearly screamed, mother.” 

Mrs. Cardrose struggled to her feet, tottered out of the 
room into the garden, and swayed across the lawn in the 
direction of the vinehouse. . 

As ehe approached the gap in the high holly hedge 
which sapernied the kitchen gardens from the flower 
gardens she came face to face with Miranda, whose hair 
was rumpled, whose cheeks were flaming, whose eyes were 


marvellously bright. 

Without a word, Mrs. Cardrose swept past her and 
hurried to the vinehouse, at the door of whi Mason was 
standing, evidently watc after Miranda. 
turned as he perceived hie mistress, and glanced about for 
something with which he might pretend to be occupied. 

“ Mason!” panted. Mrs. rose as she drew near. 

“ Madam?” said he thickly. 

“You are dismissed!” 

“Yes, m’m. Thank you, m'm,” he muttered, touching 
his cap respectfully. . 

“You will leave at once!” she snapped, flushing angrily. 
“Get your coat on, and go!” 

“Yes, m'm.” 

“See Mr. Hilton, and tell him 
a character, with wages in lieu o 

“ Thank you, m’m.” 

She turned round to leave, then swung back, bubbling 
with indignation. 

“JT am amazed!” “T am shocked— 
horrified !” 

“Yes, m’m,” he said quietly, pulling on his jacket. 

“TI ghall write to Lady Shoretown,” Mrs. Cardrose 
ejaculated finally, as she swept away. . 

“Where is Miranda?” she demanded as she rejoined 
Katie in the drawing-room. F 

“T think I saw her enter by the library window,” 
replied Katie, still suffering from her shock. 

But Miranda was elusive. The house was searched for 
her, and she could not be found. Finally it was assumed 
from the absence of one of her hats and that of 
Peloponnesus that she had gone for a walk—to hide her 
shame, as Katie suggested. 

All the rest of the afte Mrs. Cardrose simmered 
impotently, and all the evening, too, for Miranda's return 
to the house was not discovered till ten o’clock, when she 
had to betray it in order to ring for something to eat. 

Like a storm-cloud Mrs. Cardrose swept to Miranda's 
room and demanded admission, which Miranda refused on 
the ground that she felt too tired to be flayed alive that 


night. 

Foiled, Mrs. Cardrose retired, and gave orders that no 
refreshment whatever was to be sorved to Miss Miranda 
in her room. 

Early the following morning Mrs. Cardrose, who had 
scarcely dropped off to sleep after a night of the most 
agonising suffering from a sense of shame and nausea, was 
aroused by her maid, who announced that Miss Miranda 
had left the houee about six o'clock, leaving a letter on 
her dressing-table. 

She snatched the letter from the maid’s hand and tore 
it open. 

“Dearest Mammy ”—it ran— You know I can’t stand 
ructions, so Jack and I have decided to elope. Don't be 
horrid, dearest. I am going to a? him to-morrow, and 
be the happiest girl in the world. He is the only man I 
could ever care for. I will Jet you have my address the 
moment I can, so you can write tell me you forgive me. 
T shall want that, though I don’t ex ever to be asked 
home. I am so sorry to worry you like this, but you never 
could understand, could you, dear 1—Lovingly, 

“ Mrranpa.” 


u’re dismissed without 
notice.” 


she stammered. 


“Louise,” cried Mrs. Cardrose, “tell everybody—if 4 
letter comes for me in Miss Miranda’s writing it is to be 
destroyed instantly—instantly, d’you hear? I have no 
such daughter. Give me my salts!” 

But she eubsequently changed her instructions, robably 
les a that the servants would open and read Miranda s 
letter before destroying it. So she decided to destroy it 
herself, and when two days later it was brought to her she 
felt constrained to read it before destroying it. 

“Dearest Mammy ”—it began—“ It’s all right; don't 
any any more. It’s all eo funny and romantic an 
delightful, though I should love him quite as exquisitely if 
he wasn’t. But it’s all Lady Shoretown's doing. I told 
her about the silly affair of Tom White, and she was 
nice and sweet. Without telling me anything about it— 
she’s so full of mischief, you know—she planned a plan 
to suit everybody, and recommended Jack to you, as he 
had fallen in love with me at her party the week before. 
‘And I hadn't even noticed him! He is her nephew, you 
know, dearest mammy, and onl resigned his commission 
in the Hussars a month ago, he came into his 
uncle, Lord Mentonbank’s, property, and the authorities 
considered he was too rich to remain in the Service. You 
know their views. Of conrse, I didn’t know about it till 
an hour ago, and I don’t know how to hold my pen, I am 
30 excited, amazed, amused, and all of it. Do wire me at 
Lady Shoretown’s that we're forgiven. I’m anxious, a 
we shall be down there to-morrow to thank her. 

“ Dearest mammy, be nice /—Your most pe happy ,, 

* MIBANDA. 


Mrs. Cardrose drove to Lady Shoretown’s within 68 
hour, wearing her most indulgent smile. 
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1, Poverty of parents Portsmouth was one in favour of the 1, Labour opinion against 
necessitates early wage ear abolition of half-timers. A ‘‘half-timer,” their employment. 
ma by es, itis perhaps unnecessary to add, ts a omar physical, and 
Fe ay oi useful trades child who, ae rye es emenery Pp sigs acne me 
. ad to absent himself for . 
gp Ae adbee wih 4. 1dea of child latour 


$. They qugeiie. _lasil 
obits of work and discipline.” 


of half-timers. 


“ HALF-TIMERS.” 


Should they be Abolished ? 


Among the resolutions passed by the 
Labour Congress which recently met at 


a certain period each day in order to 
work tna mill, factory, etc. 
the left-hand scale for the 
favour of, in the right-ha 
the arguments ayainst, the employment 
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COMMENTS ON ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST. | carry enormous weight, and it is fairly to be pre- 


One feels at the outset that it is almost hepcless 
to expect a fair hearing for the case in favour of 
half-timers—the idea of child labour is innately 
abhorrent. 

One asks the reader, however, to dismiss senti- 
mental considerations from his mind, and to follow 
one in an attempt to treat the question as it should 
be treated—that is, from the point of view of what 
is best for the child. 

It is claimed, in the first. place, that half-time 
labour is often a matter of family necessity. The 
children’s home, their food, their clothes, their all 
depend to an essential extent on their ability to 
bring some grist to tho family mill. 

Abolish half-timers and, it is contended, you will 
break up thousands of moderately decent and com- 
fortable homes, and leave the children stranded— 
that is, unless the halfimems continue to work 
secretly. 


Hardships not Permitted. 

That is an important point. Half-time labour is, 
as a rule, supervised labour, conducted under condi- 
tions which should preclude hardship or suffering 
to the child. 

Abolish it, and, it is said, either homes will go, or 
children will work unsupervised, very possibly under 
conditions of absolute slavery. 

The next point is that half-timers learn useful 
trades, and, on the whole, this cannot be gainsaid. 
Still, a lot of half-time labour is of a purely 
mechanical kind, and does not teach the child any- 
thing useful. 

The benefit of half-time labour to the child cer- 
tainly doés depend on the nature of his work, but in 
a great many cases he does learn the rudiments of 
a useful trade, which will enable him to support 
himself in after-life. 

What is the sense in keeping a child at school 
until he is sixteen, as the Labourites propose, and 
filling his head with book-learning? When he leaves 
school, he must either start learning a trade, with 
little prospect of earning decent wages for several 
years, or join the already overcrowded ranks of 
clerical labour. 


Forms Good Habits Which Last. 

It is claimed that half-time labour puts the 
working-class child in a fair way to becoming a good 
and permanent wage-earncr at an early age. 

The third and last point on this side is that the 
half-timer early acquires habits of work and 
discipline. This, again, seems to be incontrovertible, 
more especially where the child is employed in some 
big factory where punctuality, obedience, and 
thoroughness are insisted upon. 

The child early learns that work, good work, is 
& necessity if he is to live, and, after a few years, he 
has acquired, and will never lose, tho habit of 
industry. At least, so it is claimed by those who 
defend the half-time system. 

Now, we turn to the othcr side of the question, 
the first point on which is that Labour men are 
themselves against half-timers, as shown by the 
resolution passed at the Portsmouth Congress. 

_ This igs a strong, indecd, an almost overwhelm- 
ing, argument. 

As has been pointed out, tho half-time question 
affects not only the children, but their parents. 
Abolish _half-timers and many working-class 
families will find their joint income materially 
reduced. 

It would be absurd to suppose that Labour men 
are not alive to this fact, also to the other points 
in favour of the half-time system; nevertheless, in 
face of these considerations, they approve as a body 
of the abolition of half-timers. Their views must 


Somebody 


said once that everybody pt write at least one good atory. 


sumed that they know their own business best. 

At the same time, it may be pointed out, although 
one does nut wish to tread on Labour corns, that 
Labour has sometimes shown itself blind to its own 

!intorosts, notably in the matter of injudicious 
strikes, 

Education is still something of a new toy to the 
working-classes. It is possible that they set too 
much store by it, and, in giving their children tho 
shadow of book-lcarning, thoughtlessly deprive them 
of the substanco of practical knowledge. However, 
the views of the Labour men are entitled to the 

' utmost respect. 

Tho next point is that the mental, physical, and 
moral development of half-timers is retarded. 

It is obvious that their schooling suffers; but, on 
the other hand, intelligence may be awakened and 
developed by other means than __ lesson-books. 
Furthor, I think I am right in saying that, in con- 
nection with most big works, there are night schouls 
and other facilities for the intelligent half-timer 
who wishes to improve himself mentally to do sv. 

There is, perhaps, more to be szid against the 
eniployment of half-timers from the physical point 
of view. 


Physique Doesn't Always Suffer. 


Their opportunities for recreation are necessarily 
scanty, and they may often have to work under 
more or less unhealthy conditions. On the other 
hand, their work may be perfectly healthy. 

Without arguing from the particular to the 
general, it may be pointed out that Mr. D. J. 
Shackleton, M.P., who was a half-timer in a cotton 
mill, is a man of exceptionally fine physique, while 
the majority of the Labour M.P.’s, most of whom 
worked ag half-timers—some of the older ones as full- 
timers—hs children, are rather above than under the 
average physical standard. 

Tho moral, like the physical, aspect of the case, 
naturally depends greatly on circumstances. It 
may, however, perhaps be said that the moral atmo- 
A lee of a big mill or factory is not the best in 
the world for a child. 

The next point is that half-time labour lowers 
men’s wages. This, like women’s labour, is a diffi- 
cult. question, on which cven experts would differ. 
There seems to be a good deal to be said for the 
contention that children are forced to do men's work, 
or something precious near it, and thus men are 
kept out of employment, and the standard of wages 
reduced. 


Who is to do Their Work ? 


On the other hand, it is said that there is plenty 
of work that children can do, which it would be 
absurd to pay a man man’s wages to do. 

One might, indeed have included among the argu- 
ments in favour of half-timers this: If you abolish 
half-timers, who is going to do their work? To 
pay men men’s wages to do it would be, it is said, 
to throw a heavy, perhaps intolerable, burden on 
employers. The point is worth consideration. 

Finally, I asked the reader at the beginning to 
dismiss sentimental considerations from his mind, 
but, of course, it’ is impossible wholly to do so. Tho 
idea of cchild-labour is, naturally, repellent. 
Theorctically, one would like to see it abolished 
altogether. 

But the crux of the matter is this: Thero are 
huge numbers of working-class children, the majority 
of whom must look to manual labour ag their means 
of adult subsistence. 

Is the half-time system to their benefit or not? 
That is the point on which the reader is now invited 
to form his own conclusion. 


you have two send them both. 


HO MORE ANXIOUS DAYS. 


No more gaining weight and losing health and 
strength in vain attempts to cure Obesity. 

Gone are the days when the weighing machine told 
its daily tale of increasing weight; when, perhaps, after 
resorting to some “remedy” still more drastic than 
those previously tried, the visit to the scale has proved 
that the grip of the disease of Obesity is as tenacious 
asever! Antipon has wrought the miracle; the super- 
fluous fat is gone, and with it the disease itself—namely, 
the dreadful tendency to ever-increasing overweight 
without apparent cause. Starvation or dietetics have 
proved useless; drugs and gymnastics have been of no 
avail, save, perhaps, in effecting a mere temporar 
reduction of weight while the system retained attongtl 
enough to stand the dangerous strain. 

After a course of the now famous Antipon treatment, 
during which the scale has shown its gratifying daily 
record of reduction, without obliging the fortunate 
subject to forego the rational pleasures of the table or 
to take drugs or go in for fatiguing exercises, there is 
no further cause for anxiety; the excess of flesh has 
gone for good ; the slender, shapely figure now recovered 
will be a lasting possession; the doses of Antipon may 
cease forthwith, and, as for the weighing machine, pass 
it by without a look—you may cut that old acquaint- 
ance as an unwelcome reminder of days of suffering 
end humiliation that will not return. 

One of the mest valuable ag eee of Antipon is its 
grind tonic effect upon the digestive system. You 
have perhaps for 
months been 
afraid to eat; 
your appetite is 
poor through 
weakness, and in- 
digestion causes 
trouble. Antipon 
soon sets ull this 
right; a healthy 
appetite returns, 
and as the ten- 
dency to grow fat 
is wholly cradi- 
cated, the subject 
may eat to full 
satisfaction. Per- 
fect nutrition is 
the one help on 
which  Autipon 
relics; for this 
reason health, 
strength, and 
vitality are daily 
on the increase, 
while the un- 
healthy fat is 
daily on the 
decrease. It is 
a positiverebuild- 
ing of the system, 
a return to the 
grace, energy,and 
vivacity of youth. 

‘*No more need for Antipon !” qe ot Peal 
80z. to 8lb. within a day aud a night of the first dose. 
This is followed by an equally satisfactory diminution 
as the days go on. 

1. list. lighter in eight weeks. 

“T continued taking Antipon for about cight weeks; 
Iam let. lighter—Miss W. D.” (Eccles.) 

2. Result of two bottles of Antipoa. 

“Two bottles of Antipon have brought me down to 
normal size. I was getting stouter every day, and did 
not know what to do. I was over %st., and nowam &st., 
and able to get about without fatigue-——Miss I. G.” 
(Eton.) 

3. Result of one bottle of Antipon. 

“T have taken one small bottle of Antipon. I was 
List. 101b., and am now 1b. short of 11lst.—Miss. L. D.” 
(Lee Cross, near Shrewsbury.) 

4. A 2st. reduction. 

“TI feel much better since I have taken Antipon. I 
have lost quite 2st.—Miss E. P.” (Virginia Water.) 
5. 18lb, reduction in two weeks. 

“T am writing to say I have great satisfaction through 
taking Antipon. I have managed to lose nearly 
18lb. in a fortnight by following your directions.— 
I. E. B.” (Beauly, N.B.) 

6. After four small bottles. 

“TI have now taken four 2s. 6d. bottles, and feel I 
cannot speak too highly of Antipon. When I received 
the first bettle I weighed 12st. 91b., and now weigh 
10st. 101b. I feel a different person. I hive told all my 
friends how I got thin.—Miss J.S.”  (Brenttord.) 

These extracts from unsolicited communications are 
typical of hundreds of others received by the Antipon 
Company. 

Antipon is a pleasant and entirely harmless liquid, 
sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 61., by Chemists, 
Stores, etc., or, in the event of diticulty, may be bad (on 
remitting amount), carriage paid, privately packed, 
direct from the Antipon Company, Olmar Street, 
London, 8.E. 


If ycu have written yours send it in. 


POOR GRANDAD. 

Mr. Reynotps is a bright 
and well - preserved old 
gentleman, but to his 
he seems very old, indeed. She had been mithing on 
his knee and looking at him seriously for a long 
time one day, when she asked suddenly; 

“Grandpa, wore you in the ark?” 

“Why, no, my dear!” gasped her astonished grand- 
parent. 

Mabel’s eyes grew large and round with astonish- 
ment. 

“Then, grandpa,” she asked, “why weren’t you 
drowned?” 

But poor grandpa was too taken aback to answer. 

Sor] © 

Farmer Jones (to amateur sportsman): “There 
wasn’t a better water dawg livin’ until you shootin’ 
gents took to borrowing ’im. Now ’is ’ide’s that full 
of shots he’d sink to the bottom, like a brick!” 

D0 

“Timm?” repeated the man who was talking about 
a mutual acquaintance; “well, ho’s so thin that, when 
he oi alae he can only swallow it one piece at 
a time 


SOc 
HE WAS NOT IMPRESSED. 


He had been elected member of Parliament for 
his native county, and had come up to the Metropolis 
to take his seat in the House. 

He was a modest, mete individual, and felt 
quite overawed as he stood diffidently in the Lobby. 

“Well,’”’ said one of the legislators to him, “and 
what are your impressions of the House?” 

“To tell you the truth,” replied the new member, 
in some confusion, “I wonder how I got here.” 

A week afterwards he made a speech which 
astonished them, and the same member button-holed 
him again after the debate. 

“What are your impressions of the House now?” 
was the question. “Getting to know us, eh?” 

“Yes,” he quietly replied, “and now I wonder how 
you all got here!” 


__SOCco 


“ Dp you ever have the feeling that people 
didn’t understand you P” 

“TI often have it; I use the telephone a 
great deal.” 

1 Ol 

TEACHER (angrily): “ Why don’t you answer 
the question, Bobby P” 

His brother Tommy (answering for him): 
“Please, sir, he’s got a peppermint in his 
speech.” 

oS_l0C— 


QUITE VOLUNTARY. 

“Dip I understand you to say that this lad 
voluntarily confessed to playing truant?” 
asked a school attendance officer, addressing 
the mother of a small and dirty boy. 

“ Yes, sir, he did,” the woman responded. 
“J just had to persuade him a little, and then 
he told me the whole thing voluntarily.” 

“ How did you persuade him?” inquired the 
officer. 

“Well, first I gave him a good hiding,” said the 
parent, “‘and then I put him to bed without any 
supper and took his clothes away and told him he’d 
stay in bed till he confessed what he'd done, and that 
I should punish him againin the morning. And in less 


than half an hour he told me the whole story of his | 


own accord.” 
_—_OCo 
Hewirr: “I have been pinched for money lately.” 
Jewitt: “Well, women havo different ways of 
getting it. My wife kisses me when she wants any.” 
__ OC 
“Drar TEACHER,” wrote little Johnny's mother,— 
“Kindly excuse John’s absence from school yesterday 
afternoon, as he fell in the mud. By doing the 
game, you will greatly oblige his mother.” 


_C OC 


READY FOR ANYTHING. 


A HAWKER one day entered a businesd man’s office 
and coughed slightly to attract attention. The mer- 
chant turned abruptly to the man. “Well,” ho 
asked, “ what can I do for you?” 

“J am travelling,’ the pedlar began, “with a 

atent electric hair-brush vy 

“What do I want with a hair-brush?” growled the 
business man. “Can’t you see I’m bald?” 

“Your wife, perhaps——”’ 

“Bald, too, except when she’s dressed up.” 

"Yes, sir. But you may have at home a little 
child——” 

“We have. It’s one week old, and quite bald.” 

“Qf course, at that age,’’ said the pedlar. “But,” 
he persisted, “perhaps you-keep a dog?” 

‘We do,” said the business man, “a hairless Chinese 
d Rad 

“Bio pedlar dived into another pocket. 

“In that case, allow me,’ he said, “to show you 

fhe latest thing in hair-restorers.”” 


little grand-daughter Mabet | 


NEVER AGAIN. 

Tue oddest, the most momentous associations often- 
times attach themselves to the most trifling things.- 
Thus, at a dinner, the hostess said to a sour-faced 
man on her left: 

“May I help you to some of the boiled rice, Mr. 
Smith?” 

“Rice? No, thank you; no rice for me,” Smith 
answered, vehemently. “It is associated with the 
worst mistake of my life.” 

ale eo 

Jack: “Yes, poor John may have had his faults, 
but his heart was on the right side.’ . 

Wagge: “Is it possible? No wonder he di Pid 

>_—_0Cc 

Sue: “He has a most extraordinary figure, hasn’t 
he?” 

He: “That's so. I believe an umbrella is about 
the only thing he can buy ready-made.” 

SOC 


MONSIEUR LE COALMAN. 


A LancasHineE town boasts the amen of a coal 
vender who knows some French. He is not very sure 
of it, but his ee in it is prodigious. Little Gallio 
phrases keep slipping into his casual speech, and they 
light it with a quaint charm. As, for instance, when 
he was asked his prices for coal by a lady customer. 
“Well, madam,’’ he replied, “if you take it ‘a la 


carte,’ it’s twenty shillings the ton; but if you take 
it ‘cul-de-sac,’ it’s a shilling extra for the bags.’’ 
LOL al 


THE NEW COOK. 


Small Lady (looking rather nervously at her new cook) : “Did you 
words with re late mistress as were leaving your last place ?” 
The Cook (encouragingly) : * Not in the least, mum. I locked her tn 


room, and took all my things and slipped out as quiet as you please!,” 


THEY NEVER WOULD BE MISSED. 


A coMMERCIAL traveller was bragging about the 
magnitude of the firm he represented. 

“T suppose your house is a pretty big establish- 
ment?” said the customer. 

“Big? You can’t have any idea of its dimensions. 


| Last week we took an inventory of the employees, 


and found out for the first time that three cashiers 
and four bookkeepers were missing. That will give 
you some idea of the magnitude of our business.” 


_——_ OCF, 


Tommy looked for a long time at his father’s 
moustache, in a contemplative way, then broke out 
with, “When I grow up, shall I havo feathers like 
father, mummy?” 

>_—_ocC< 

“T wisH you would give me that gold ring on your 
finger,’’ said a village dandy to a country girl, “for 
it resembles the duration of my love for you—it has 
no ending.”” 

“Excuse me, sir; I choose to keep it as emblematic 
of my love for you—it has no beginning.” 


SoCo 
HER COLOUR SCHEME, 


A RATHER smart young woman was being examined 
as to her fitness for a position as telegraph operator. 
An official asked her the colour of a piece of ribbon. 

“That is cerise,” said the aspirant. “I have a 
hat of that shade, trimmed with’ crushed violet.” 

“What's this?” - 

“Oh, that is tapestry blue.” 

The official now assumed a worried look, but made 
one more effort. 

“What would you call this?” he asked. 

“Nile green.” 

“And all these years the department has thought 
they were simply red, blue, and green!” he sighed. 
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tion, and was interested in the mechanical 
sacl, where fine array of steam whistles was 
on show. 


“T mean eight miles this way and eight miles that 
” 
way. 
how you do grow!” 
“Yes, auntie, I think they water me too much, 
Why, I’m bathed night and morning.” 
1 Ol 


“Way, Tommy, 


“Doran, what does them letters MDCCCXCVI1 
mean?” — 

“That means 1897, Mike.” 

“Dolan,” came the query, after a thoughtful 


use, “don’t you think they’re overdoin’ this spell- 
ing reform a bit?” 
Soc 


ONLY WANTED A BITE. 

A country visitor to the metropolis was wander. 
ing alon Oxford Street agape at the many wondrous 
things that met his view. _ : 

Passing @ large confectionery establishment, he 
paused to look at the ae thin temptingly dis- 
played in the window, @ huge bride-cake particularly 
striking his fancy. Unable to resist the temptation, 
he entered the shop and inquired the price. . 

“Ten pounds,” replied the shopman, eyeing 
curiously the very unlikely parchaser, who 
looked not a bit like a So a el bridegroom. 


“Ten pounds,” echoed the countryman 
in anti tomasits “Well, give me a 
ha’porth !” 

Co 1 Ol ed 


“ Jmnxins declares that where he was in 
Switzerland the mercury often dropped to zero 
at night.” 

“That's nothing.” 

“ What's nothing P” 

* Zero.” 


As a trul 


Ce ) 2] ed 


lite nation the French 
undoubtedl the world. The other day 
a famous Paris dentist’s servant opened the 
door to a woebegone patient. 

“ And who, m’sieu,” he queried, with tender 
regard, “shall I have the misery of announc- 


—_ >__OoCc 
MIXED OWNERSHIP. 


A COUNTRYMAN having been summoned to 
appear before the magistrate for not having a 
sign on his cart, was in due course brought 
before them. The magistrate asked him if he 
had anything to say for himself, and he replied 
that he had a difficult question to ask which he 
could not solve himself. 

“The question is this,” he said. “The 
wheels of the cart belonged to John, the miller, 
and the body of the cart belongs to the vicar, and the 
bag of old bones (meaning the horse) belongs to me. 
Now, gentlemen, if you can tell me what name I cau 
put on it now, I will have it done immediately.” 


He was let off. 
SOC 
Crotty: “I’m nobody’s fool.” 
She: “No? And I understand you have money. 
Why don’t you advertise?” 
_—SOCo 
Hostess: “It’s beginning to rain; you'll get wet; 
I think you’d better stay to dinner.” 
Departing Guest: “Oh, dear, no. 
ing so badly ag all that!” 
COC 


THEY’RE NOT ENGAGED NOW. 

“To-morzow,” sighed the simple maiden, “is my 
birthday.” 

It was a hint that young Smith knew would be 
expensive to understand. But the simple maiden was 
heiress to £20,000, was decidedly comely, and they 
were engaged. So he decided to plunge. 

“ Anyone could guess your age, so simple are your 
ways,” he said, “and I’ll show you how I’ll guess it. 
To-morrow you will receive a bunch of crimson roses, 
and in that bunch there will be one rose, my pet, 
for every year that you have lived.’’ 

_ That night Smith wrote a note to his florist, order- 
ing the immediate delivery of eighteen roses to his 
lady fair. 

The florist read the order and said to his wife: 

“Here’s young Smith wants us to send a bouquet 
of one and a half-dozen crimson roses to Park-lane, 
W. He’s been a good customer lately—throw in an 
extra dozen for luck.’ \ 

Smith’s presents were returned within the hour, 
and to this day he can’t imagine why the engagement 
was broken, off. - a : : 


have any 
the bath- 


It’s not rain- 
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THE PRIEST. 


A bold, vigorous story, like none that has ever appeared in this paper. 


HOW LAST WEEK'S CHAPTERS CLOSED. 

Lord Greatborough tells Jim the secret of his life, and 
decides to act as he suggeste—to tell Iris his whole pa 

With this intention he calls on Van Royat, and fin 
him with Straight John and Iris. 

To Straight John and Van Royat alone, he repeats his 
interview with Jim, and is assured by them that he has 
nothing to be ashamed of ; but they agree that Jim must 
marry Iris. 


Lord Greatborough, thoroughly relieved, offers his 
hands to both men. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE. 
The Retreat. 


“You have lifted a great load from my mind,” he said. 
“I shall feel happier still when I know you have per- 
suaded Gascoigne. We talked together last night, and he 
left my house resolved to sacrifice sveryihing for his work, 
even investaned to turn his back on London.” 

Straight John’s face hardened, but he chuckled. 

“You leave him to us! — ’s only one thing I would 
like to put to your lordship: I am nothing more nor less 
than a ro sailor man; my time for work js about 
past, and I didn’t make no fortune in catching fish; 
my savings—well, they've been barely enough to keep 
our little girl in food and clothes. I don’t want to be 
grasping, but you'll make some settlement on Iris before 
she marries? ” 

“T shall settle on her everythin 
borough replied quickly. “Directly your nephew is 
ublicly engaged to my daughter, I shall consult my 
awyers, and, of course, you, too, shall be suitably pro- 


vided for.” 
Straight John beamed. ‘‘ Let’s get along, Mr. Van 
e looked at 


Royat, and strike whilst the iron’s hot.” 
the clock. ‘* We shall find Jim at home now for eure. 
We mustn’t waste a minute.” 

“Good.” Greatborough looked anxiously towards the 
door. “And I shall wait here until you return. Will 
you send my daughter to me—that I may tell her?” 

Straight John nodde He came to Greatborough’a 
side, and looked searchingly into his face. ‘‘ Break the 
news gently, your lordship, and don’t tell her too much 
yet. She's a sensitive little maid, and she ain't. had no 
one but me and Jim all her life. Tell her gently.” 

Van Royat and Straight John left the room; the latter 


I possess,’ Great- 


found Iris, and, taking her by the hand, told her that 
Lord Greatborough wanted to speak to her alone. 

“He has something to say to you, my dear,’ he 
whispered ; ‘‘ strange news to tell you, and to be sure ‘tis 
mortal good news, too, and there’s better coming. So 
be brave; smile when you see him. And trust him, as 
you’ve always trusted me.” 

Bending down, he kissed her 
door gently, pushed her into the sitting-room, then he 
followed Van Royat downstairs, and out into the street. 
Together they went in search of the priest. 


uickly, and, opening the 


Jim GascoIGNE made up his mind now; there was no 
turning back, no thought of wavering. A spiritual prize- 
aaa, he had entered the ring full of pluck and con- 
fidence, but quite ignorant of the opponents he would 
meet and the meth they would employ against him. 

In short he had very little experience of that gentleman 
popularly called the devil. And, therefore, for some 
weeks, had fought blindly, not quite knowing what 
he fought against. Mistakes he made _ without 
number, and the most fatal, and, at the same time, most 
common, was, that his foes, having disguised themselves 
as his friends, deceived him a little while into fighting 
for instead of against them. 
wos he had played the game, though they hit beneath 

e t. 

Gascoigne was awake now to the tricks of the spiritual 
trade. Rocident had unmasked his opponents, and he 
saw them in their true colours. 

Though it was early morning, and not many hourg had 

since kis triumph at the Albert Hall and his 
interview with Greatborough, his cyes still blazed angrily 
as he knelt on the floor of his sitting-room before a 
couple of portmanteaux, packing. 

And, whilst he packed, man’s old and faithful friend 
Satan whispered mockingly in his ears: 

“Yes, you _have discovered your foes, that’s true 
enough, Jim Gascoigne, and you are running away from 
them! Coward!” 

The priest tricd to shut his ears to these taunts, but 
he could not escape them. 

“Coward,” the devil said; ‘‘ you are running away 
from me.”’ And there was some truth in the assertion. 
And he knew that the people, the sinners, and publicans 
te whom he had promised much, would say the same of 


im. 
They would not understand; how should they? And 


the righteous Scribes and Pharisees would encourage their 
misunderstanding. : ‘ 

Gascoigne knew all this, and more. But it made no 
difference to him now. His heart was almost light as 
he packed, though his brows were knit, and his teeth 
tightly clenched. He felt like a soldier who, fretting 
at being forced to pass his time in the dainty rooms and 
houdoirs of his friends, had at last heard the call of 
battle, and was packing his traps to go forth and wage 
real warfare. 

He had been a fool, he told himself, blinded by the 
clitter of a little gold, and_ the applause of a handful of 
people; fooled by seeing Society following at his heels. 
As big an egotist as any of the kind, he shad thought 
his paltry little battle in the church in Piccadilly had 
won him complete and overwhelming victory. : 

No soldier ho, but a sycophant. A sit-at-home warrior 
for dainty ladies to applaud, nursemaids to stare at, 
and city clerks to envy. . . 

He strapped one portmanteau with a cry of relief and 
a shout of defiance. Though invisible, the devil was 
still by his side tempting him; but his power had gone. 

He heard tho roar of battle distinctly, echoing in his 
ears now, and it did not come from the richest city in 
the world, not even from the slums and gutters of that 
city where the river of gold floated ceaselessly, even 
whilst thoss who stood beside it starved. No, the battle 
was waged right in the heart of England: in the East, 
in the West, and away up in the North, and thither he 
was bound. ; 

There was a knock at the door, but he did not hear it. 
Repeated loudly, he shouted to whoever knocked to 
enter—Greatborough, Straight John, or Middlesex—he 
feared none of them now. 

He did not even glance a 4 when he heard the door 
open and close, not until ho heard the rustle of @ 
woman’s skirts. Then he stopped his packing, hesitated, 
and raised his head. And the devil, crouching invisible 
behind him, chuckled. It is always tho strong card of 
Satan’s, when he is in difficulties with a strong man— 
to play A Woman. i ; . 

‘oppy stood just inside the door looking at him with 
an amused, cynical smile. Gascoigne did not speak, but 
waited to hear why she had called on him at such an 
early hour. For be had forgotten her; had, indced, 
thought very little of her of late. 

She looked at him and smiled. ‘I don’t suppose you 
want to see me, but I have come to say, ‘Good-morning 
and good-bye.’ ”’ 

Gascoigne was surprised. ‘‘ How did you know I was 
going away?” 

Poppy Marshall crossed the room, and sat down in an 
arm-chair, and, leaning her elbows on her knees, her 
face between her hands, looked at him. 

“ You have already oo haven't you. I wasn’t a false 
a was I? The kingdom, the power, and the glory 

ave captured you.” 

(Continued on next page). 
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He nodded his head. “ Very nearly; as you s¢®, I'm 
running away.” “ 

ceey Teaned back, and crossed her knees. : 
thought I might have found you already flown. | 
guessed, in your new role, re wouldn't stop in a side 
street long. The Church will soon have you k, make 
you a bishop, and you'll drive in your carriage, and sit 
$n the House of Lords, and be no end of a big pot. 

Gascoigne was silent; he was thiiking hee narrowly 
he had escaped! Yes, a few hours ago was well on 
the road to being what Poppy Marshall called, ‘‘ no end 
of @ big pot.” He rose to his feet, and, walking to 
the mantelpiece, lit a cigarette, 

** Don't selfish!” : 

He laughed, gave her one, and then stood looking 
down at her. 

She had changed since he last saw her, or 60 ho 
thought, and not for the better. She more nearly re- 
sembled herself of the evening he had first seen her in 
Piccadilly, when, with Lord iddlesex, he had made his 
way into the church; in her eyes & bold defiance; in 
her attitude, and in her speech, recklessness. 

“IT suppose you have heard about my success of yester- 
fey! m asked. Tho sarcasm in his voice was lost on 

er. 

“T tell you. that’s why I came to say good-bye. You 
won’t be hunting my soul now you've got a chance of 
saving more valuable ones. I’m not blaming you, and 
I came to wish you good luck; but, all the same, that 
evening at All Saints’ you made me believe in you for 
@ minute; I thought you were like the Man you reached 
about; I thought you had come to help rotters ike me, 
and others a good bit more rotten. Oh, don’t speak,” as 
he made a movement; ‘‘ I know what you're going to say; 
I know what you're going to do; you will have Charity 
Missions for us, nice little Guilds, and all sorts of jolly 
games, which women with white hands and white feet 
will pla . They don’t catch me, and, what's more, they 
won’t catch my old friends away in the Black Country. 

She closed her eyes. “Do you remember that night 
outside Manchester, when we both met in the train? I 
was Ginger-Pop then, looking for a drunken father. You 
sort of got hold of me; you could have done whatever 

ou liked with me; if you had etopped there, outside 
Tianchester, you could have done what you liked with 
any of the girls and boys. But it would have been a 
poor game, and, little thanks you'd ‘have got.” 

She rose to her fect, and held out her hand. “ Well, 
good-bye, Jim Gascoigne, priest; and, when you sit in 
the House of Lords and make laws for the people you 
don’t know, remember, you knew one of them once! tae 

Gascoigne bent over his portmanteau again. ‘‘ Wait 
until I’ve finished my packing.”’ 

““ What for?” 

‘Because I want you to help me. I said I was 
running away; so I am. I’m going back to the life you 
left, the people you forsook. I have discovered just in 
time what you've been trying to tell me, and _ Instead 
of dancing at the skirts of hfe, I’m going to dig down 
into the heart of our Empire.” 

Poppy laughed, and lit another cigarette. “ And what 
does al] that high-falutin mean? ” 

“Tt means,” Gascoigne cried, closin 
with a bang; “it means I'm going No 
West. I'm foing to live with the people 
for their bread, not here with the ple who beg it or 
steal it. I’m going where there's life.’ 

She echoed the word bitterly. ‘' There weren't much 
life up to Manchester; there ain't much life in the pits 
of the coal mines, or the factories, or the founderies. 

There's a good lot of death, a good lot of dirt, and an 
average amount of sin, and a great load of sorrow. 
Don’t tell me you're going to chuck a comfortable house, 
a motor-car, and the House of Lords for that!” 

“JT am!" He rose to hig feet. “I’ve packed, and 
now I’m ready to start. I’ve been talking a lot, I 
oe, oo going to act. So, good-bye, Poppy—and, 

uck.”” 


She dropped her cigarette; she did not take his hand; 
she drew back, staring at him. Defiance had left her 
eyes, but they were still reckless; the Idok of reckless- 
ness , indeed, increased. 

“You're codding,” she stammered. 

He shook his head. “I won't boast again; but Time 
will tell.” 

“You're going back home? ” 


‘e moved towards the door, but she stepped in front 
of him, and stopped him. “ Here, don’t be in such a 
hurry—I want to get at the meaning of this. What 
are you going to do when you get there?” 

Serve,” he said, shortly; “teach others to serve one 
another—God and their Empire.” 

She still stared at him amazed. ‘‘ By gum, I'd like 
to see hae do it. There's a lot even one fellow like 
you could do a there. Serve, you said; I wonder what 
that means? t don't mean gassing ut soul-saving, 
does it? whilst fellows burn in the founderiée, and girls 
rot in the factories; for that ain't a bit of good, straight.”’ 

“No, it means something more than that. I have 
only just awakened to what it does mean myself.” 

Poppy came closer to him, and laid her ds on his 
shoulders. ‘‘ There's a light in your face I’ve only seen 
there once before, and that’s when you stood in the 
pulpit of All Saints’. I thought you were dreaming then 
—wonder if you're dreaming now?” 

““T wonder!" 

She turned away and walked to the windows. “ I’ve 
done a bit of reading since I came up to London, and 
a good bit since I met you; but I don’t seem none the 
wiser for it. All I've learned is that everyone is shout- 
ing out for something. The world’s all wrong, they say, 
and, to put it right. each fellow opens a subscription 
list ir Socieniie - other. Tell me, what are you goin’ 
to tell 'em to do, when you get up amongst the 1 
in what you call the heart af the Ewpire a ai 

Gascoigne shook his head. ‘There's a lot to tell them, 
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that?” 


She sniffed. ‘“ And what do you mean b 
, her own 


“A woman will serve her home, her chil 


himself for that fight, and, 


repare 
without, perhaps, realising it, he'll learn to a iad 


those lessons to these le, in thie city, people who 
are so drunk with wealth I thi 


that they reel blindly about, 
not knowing where their footsteps take them.” 
“Words again,” Poppy said under her breath. 
“Come with me,”’ Gascoigne cried, ‘ and I'll show you 


She ran towards him with a sharp cry. “I'll do it! 
By gum, I'll do it! I'll go with you; I'll fight and 
work for you; I'll fight with you.” She flung open 
her arms with a wild enthusiasm. “ Here I am, yours 
body and soul, to do with as you like; set me any task ; 
show me how to serve, and, by gum, I'll serve! " 

Gascoigne fell back, amazed. ‘‘ You—come with—me 
now?” 

“Yes, it’s now or never. You ain't ashamed of me, 
are you? You ain’t ashamed of what people will say or 
think? No, I know you're not; your conscience 18 
enough for you. T'll come as your servant, that’s all. 
It ain't any sacrifice I’m making, for love will never 
come my way now; it ain't too late for me to live, and 
it ain’t too late for me to go back to live with those 
to whom I rightly belong. ill you take me?” 

Gascoigne’s head was bowed on his breast; his lips 
moved. He threw back his head, and held out his 
hands. “Yes, gladly. But you know what to expect?” 

Poppy laughed. ‘‘ Rotten eggs, for our trouble I dare 
say! We ain't afraid of that. The Man in your Bible 


deede!” 


story—He was nailed up.” 


““Then come!’ Gascoigne opened the door. 
And, as they descended the stairs, the house-bell rang. 


mnAnnnnnannerwnsja™_vwrreoenoownnww"w" 


“ Morninc, Jim,” Straight John cried cheerily. For 
it was he who had rung the front door bell. 

“Good morning,” Gascoigne replied shortly. 

He glanced at Poppy, wondering if she realised that 
here the first fight faced them. Probably she did, for she 
nodded with delightful sang froid to Van Royat, and 
then touched Jim’s arm. 

“Do you want a taxi or a hansom cab? A taxi will 
take the luggage, and it’s much nicer, isn’t it?” 


Van Royat looked alarmed, but Straight John smiled 


amicably ; his brain worked slowly. 
“« Where be you goin’ so early, Jim? We came to con- 


gratulate you on yesterday, again. Us have got some 


news for you—or, rather, us knows the news.” 
Poppy glanced over her shoulder at Straight John: 
ity ou ? ” 

And she walked quickly down the street to Piccadilly 
Circus, and hailed a passing taxi-cab. 

Van Royat stepped into the hall, caw the luggage the 
servant had brought down, and his fears took root. He 
beckoned to Straight John and pointed to the luggage : 
‘We're too late!’ 

Straight John frowned: “Too late—what do you 
mean? What are you talking about? ” 

He turned again to Jim as the cab halted with a rattle 
against the pavement: ‘‘ Where be you off to in such a 
hurry? What luggage is that there, lying in the hall?” 

Gascoigne opened the door of the cab and helped Poppy 
to enter, then he assisted the servant with the luggage, 
whilst Stekipnt John watched, thoroughly mystified. 
Beppo, who had followed Gascoigne, sat down opposite 
the cab—and waited ! 
but he held his tongue. 

“It's my luggage,’’ Gascoigne said when the trunks were 
safely stowed away on the cab, ‘‘ and l’m going away.”’ 

=i ag bb mazed ! ”’ 

“J’m going home,’’ Gascoigne repeated. He held out 
his hand = “Good-bye, ouiee . 

Straight John stared dumbly, an ugly frown knitting 
his shaggy brows. 

Finding that Straight John did not take his hand, Jim 
entered the cab and closed the door; Beppo followed him. 
T hen ae Sore jumped forward. 

“s at the dickens are you playing at? What tom- 
foolery is this?’”’ He thrust ta mem through the open 
window, almost shaking his fist in Poppy's face. ‘‘ You 
a responsible for this, you little fool; Thai's your game, 


Van Royat’s face changed colour, 


. “ Never you mind,” Poppy cried defiantly. ‘I’m play- 

ing my own game, and you can play yours, Mr. Van 

Royat; and it’s egg to you, and it’s good-bye to 

London, and I tell you, straight, I’m not s0: to go!’ 
Straight John was speechless; Van Royat with difficulty 

found his tongue. He looked now at Gascoigne, a mix- 

— contempt and loathing on his face: 
“ -ou’re runni wi vith t oe 

tat 0 you ais ng : 7 a hat woman—you young 
ascoigne, his eyes alight with a dangerons fire, 

up, but Poppy seized fis arm: ‘ Let Sait Mi 

whispered; ‘they don't know what they say. Words 

cope nove o ian Be 

“ now that,’ Van Royat foamed, “ but thi 

beyond a joke!’ He flung open the door ar thee 

cab. 


“I’m not going to let that woman ruin you, Ji 
Gascoigne; I'll save you in spite of your 1. aot 
oa of * y' spite of yourself, ere, get 

e tried to seize Gascoigne, but the latter i 
away. At the same moment Poppy leaned pores Bie 
window and whispered to the chauffeur; the car started 
forward with a jerk. Van Royat lurched back, and nar- 
rowly escaped falling across the pavement. , 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX. 
Pursued. 


lips. 
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ES ——————————————— 


Poppy. But, after all, the first thing and the last thing 
1s service. 


When he recovered himself the taxi-cab had already 
turned into Piccadilly Circus. 


Straight John was etaring after it, o mouthed. 
“What's happened!” he mumb be tag ‘* Whab 
does it all mean? Jim ain't gone off with !” He 


caught hold of Van Royat and shook him. “Why don’t 

you 5) ? What does it mean—what's us goin’ to do?” 
“Follow them, you old fool!” ees 
Van Royat started to run along the pavement whistling 

for a taxi-cab; Straight John followed as fast as his 


rheumatically old limbs would allow. The next thing he 


realised was that he was being bundled into a cab, which 
wag careering wildly up Oxford Street, Van Royat stand- 
ing up shouting directions to the chauffeur. 

‘* Tt must be a joke,” the old man mumbled when Van 
Royat sat down, “or else Jim’s gone clean mazed.” 

“ Clean mazed,” Van Royat spluttered between a string 
of oaths, ‘‘ every man clean mazed about some woman 
once in his life! But Poppy Marshall, of all women— 
ee until I get hold of her! By Jove, she shall pay for 

is. ” 


He turned fiercely on Straight John: “ It's blackmail, 
that’s what it is! She's kidnapped him eo that she can 
extort a few thousands out of our pockets, for his return. 
That’s her gee clever little beggar.” 

Straight John lay back in the cab gasping: Events had 
happgned too quickly for him; his brain ree led—so did the 
taxi-cab, and d on to his seat and to Van Royat's 
arm pathetically, held in the grip of fear and impotent 
rage. 

“ Lord Greatborough Iris—I mean her ladyship,” he 
mumbled stupidly. ‘ Think of the money they’ve got— 
it’s all Jim’s if a marries Iris now! im can’t know, 
he can't have unders ee 

‘Shut up chattering,” Van Royat said roughly. ‘‘ Stich 
your head out of the other window and see if you car 
catch sight of their cab—double-o-nine four was theil 
number, a yellow car.” 

Straight John obeyed, but continued to mutter question: 
to the air whilst Van Royat hurled imprecations from the 
other window. 

Meanwhile Poppy had peered from the little slit at 
the back of the cab and realised that they were being 
chased. She told Gascoigne: “ What will happen if they 
catch us?” 

“‘T suppose they'll make a scene. Does 


ey became the eyes of the woman who snly owt 
the 


escape. 

The cab they had engaged was one of London’s latest 
luxuries; it e an apparatus with a clock-like face ; 
it gave communication with the chauffeur. Leaning for- 
ward, Poppy seized the handle ofthe dial, and as they 
reached the top of Regent Street turned it sharply until 
it pointed left. A few seconds later she again swung the cab 
round to the right, then to the left agains then once more 
to the left—and yet again, until they had traversed a 
nopiponts circle. 

chauffeur began to look worried and irritated, and, 
ware out of the window, Poppy spoke to him. 

“We were being followed, but I think we've lost them 
now. I want to stop at Marjorie Mansions; the other cab 
must not find us. shall be there five minutes, then we 
want to go on to Euston. If we're not caught, it’s worth 
a couple of pounds to you.” 

Turning her head in the opposite direction, she looked 
down the street, but in the maze of traffic she could 
find nothing like the pursuing car. 

She sat down with a short laugh: ‘I hope they'll have 
a pleasant drive. I’ve got an old score up against Van 
Royat; this will help to pay it off.” 

“ Paying off old scores is not in our programme, Poppy,” 
Gascoigne said under his 3 

His face was ver: , he was staring into space, his 
hands clasped tightly together. 

Poppy looked at him and her face changed; the ugly 
Hight left her eyes, and, instead of steel, they became the 
colour of deep green sea reflecting the blue of a cloudless 
sky. She laid her hand on his, then quickly withdrew it, 
as if afraid of being misunderstood. 

“‘T know,” she said coldly, “but please don’t preach 
now, Jim. I mean, just leave everything to me until 
we're safe—home.”’ 

Gascoigne repeated her words: “ Safe home! 
seems pretty rotten to be running away like this.” 

Poppy frowned. ‘‘ Never mind what it seems. I know 
Mr. Van Royat; if he catches us he'll make a dickens of 
a scene. And you—you're hot-headed, Jim, though you 
are a priest. You see, Van Royat, he's too clever; he'll 
pretend to take your side, and he'll go for me, think nothing 
of calling the police and trying to give me in charge. 
. - . And I know what you'd do. I've seen you pommel 
sense into a man once before. You would both end by 
getting fourteen days’ hard, and that wouldn't be doing 
much d, would it?” t 
Something like a smile was at the corner of Gascoigne's 

“ We shall get worse than that, Poppy, before we're 
through with our work.” 


Yet it 


_ The cab stop d at Marjorie Mansions, and Poppy 
jumped out. “I think you'd better come up,” she said 
to Gascoigne; ‘‘ though we've given them slip, it’s 


quite on the cards Van Royat will try to find me here. Of 
course, he thinks we've gone to one of the railway-stations, 
but if I know him he'll try the Continental line.” 
She turned to the chauffeur: “ You had better draw up 
round the corner and wait there ; we shall not be long.” 

She led the way into a block of flate, and Gascoigne 
followed her hesitatingly. His conscience was not easy; 
he was not afraid for himself or for Poppy Marshall. He 
was gtill thinking what the world would, say. 

For it is a crime to be misjudged, and an innocent 
criminal is less easily forgiven than a guilty. 

(Another instalment next week,) 
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RHEUMATISM, GOUT & KIDNEY DISORDERS 


Eradicated Free of all Cost! 


THE SIGNS DISCOVERED 


y endured by those who suffer from 
Rheumatism, Gout, and disorders of the Kidneys. -These terrible afflictions, 
however, do not attack the human race with that suddenness which is 
generally supposed. There are always premonitory signs which serve as 
daxger-si to warn us of trouble ahead. e@ poison that causes 
Rheumatism, Gout, Tenet: Gravel, Stone in the Bladder, Bright’s 
Disease, and disorders of the Kidneys, is the excessive accumulation of uric 
acid. If you ever experience weight and discomfort after eating, a feeling 
of abnormal fulness or emptiness, heartburn, flatulence, acrid and bitter 
taste in the mouth, furred tongue, headache, pain in the back, or in the right 
shoulder, impaired eyesight, ss ng irritability, neuralgia, sluggish 
epo 


None can tell the excruciating 


CONVINCING EVIDENCE 


Nurse M. J. PATRICK writes :— 
“ St. John’s Road, Wakefield, Yorks, March 31, 1908. 

“ Dear Sirs,—I have used Kutnow’s Powder for a patient (with dropsy) 
for 5 months; it was a great success. I should be very glad if you would 
send a sample to a friend of mine, who is a great sufferer from Rheumatoid 
Arthritis. I feel certain, if she takes Kutnow’s Powder, it will relieve her 
of a great deal of pain.” 

Nurse GEH writes: 
‘4 Kensington Terrace, Brislington, Bristol, Jan. 2, 1908. 

“ Dear Sirs,—I am sending for a sample of Kutnow’s Powder, as I want 
the daughter of a patient I am nursing to try it for rheumatism and 


liver, constipation, or turbid sits, you may know that it is time to constipation. I have recommended #@ to several with good results, 
take Kutnow’s Powder. therefore know its value.” 


WRITE FOR 


How to Detect Fraudulent Substitutes ! 


Be careful to avoid spurious substitutes, which frequently 
cause irreparable injury. The genuine Kutnow’s Powder is strongly 
recommended by all leading physicians for Rheumatism, Gout, 
and Kidney disorders. Insist on getting Kutnow’s, which can be 
had of all conscientious chemists at 2s. 9d. per bottle, or direct 
from Kutnow’s London Offices for 3s. post paid in the United 
Kingdom. See that the fac-simile ‘signature, “*S, Katnow & 
@o., Ld.,’’ and the registered trade mark, ‘‘ Hirschens 
sprung, or Deer Leap,”’ are on the package and bottle. 
You will then avoid substitutes and know 


| How to Get Genuine Kutnow’s Powder 


OVRIL Eee 


empts you to eat and feeds you 
ce Arnuse || TIRED MEN. 


IN 10 MINUTES. 
‘When you are tiredof taking m: 


and weary 
aa ret be and T rh 
NERVOUSNESS, zg Pa USTION. VA 

and DRBILITY any cause whatever, 

E. STOMACH MEDICINE or ELECTRICIT 
Kaputine, k dreds of cures. Book sent sealed, Bost free, 
sold by Stemps. Mention thie Paper.—A. J. LEIGH, 02 and 
Packets of $3 Great Rusoell merest, London, W.C. Over twenty 
7 


SIGN THIS FORM 


TO OBTAIN KUTNOW’S POWDER FREE OF CHARGE. 
WARD 5g cccesscdeccssccvessassvsssonscecevscteecess son sorsesccesenssnsersecseness ons | 
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(Pearson’s WEEKLY, 18/2/09.) 


Cut out and send this Form to S. KUTNOW & CO., Ltd., 
41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


Ladies’ 
Mackintoshes #"- 
Destgns and Patterns from 15/- up. Delivered for 


Pa 
2/6 ‘and monthly sub tions. everyine zoe 
it If or on convenient easy ter 
TO. GRAVES. LIMITED, SHEFFISLD. 


BOON t MEN 


Nervous and Physical Weaknesses— Urina: 
iver alifed diseases. Ne 
er . 
full particulars, including Hundreds of Tes. 
onials of complete Cures. No Electricity. 


More Exciting than the Most Sensational Novel, 


mee I MASTER CRIMINAL 


The Life Story of 


CHARLES PEACE 


Price 6* 


Ca 
Branke, Artilery” Lane, Order it at once from your Railway Bookstall or Newsagent, or send 8d, for a cory 'c 


London, £. Mention paper. 
“INSTANT RELIEF} THE BOOK PUBLISHER, I7 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


The story of the nurses 


never varies—their experience with SCOTT’S Emulsion is 
always the story of success. Nurse Smith, 59 Broadmead Road, 
Folkestone, writes, 18/2/08: “I tried SCOTT’S Emulsion for 
a very obstinate cough, which completely upset my night’s 

rest. The cough is now a thing of the past.” 


SCOTT'S Emulsion 


is the standard emulsion, standard in the one quality 
in sickness—the power tocure! Purest ingredients, 
perfectly and palatably combined b ‘the unique SCOTT 
process—this is why SCOTT'S Emulsion is the only Emul- 
sion possessing a record of obstinate coughs cured ! 
Send for free sample—enclose 3d. for postage and mention this 


’ hh 1g booklet for your child comes with it. 
BGr ae ROWSE, Lids 10-11 Stonecutter Street, London, E.C. @ 


The Official: Seal and Guarantee of 


State of San Pau o (Brazil 


The 
4 appears on every tin of 


“FAZENDA” 


PURE COFFEE 


HIS puro fragrant Coffee comes direct from the sunny fazentis (or p'antations) 
of San Paulo, which State produces nearly three-fourths of the whole world’s 
Coffee supply. There are good reasons for drinking pure Coffee in our 

changeful, trying climate. Pure Coffee is an invigorating, sustain- 
ing beverage—a valuable restorative in a delicious form. To ensure 
Pure Coffee always ask for 


ie a FAZEN DA Government Guarantee 


hi tically-sealed preserve the fr shness 
* Tine, which 8d. per 3th. and aroma 


Sold by all Grocers, Ground or Whole Berry. 


The mark by 
which you pick 
out your cure! 
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BE A GOOD 
LISTEQER. 
A Secret of Popularity. 
TE woman who believes that the secret 
of popularity lies in the ability to talk 
illiantly makes o mistake. The mystery 
of popularity is due to the skill in manny 
others talk more than in talking yo a 
I have heard many 8 man exclaim over & 
young woman whom he has just met and had 
a few minutes’ conservation with, “I liked 
that girl. She was all right,” when “ that 
irl” wisely listened graciously while 
the man told her all about himself. I have 
geen girls struggle alon 
they were not universally liked until it 


suddenly occurred to them to stop talking, || wil) come asa su 


to stop making witty speeches, and listen 
ths siaimcoplanen of others. Then they 


wondering why] ho} 


—_-. 


ex 


How Short Girls Can 


/ LMOST any woman, 
by following a 
certain ones a4 

hysical exercise, can 
oie or more inches to the 

t of her body. 

io many a short woman this statement 
ise; but I assert it in 


ogre 
perfectly good faith and as a result of an| Pp 


experience covering several hundred cases in 


found a struggle no longer necessary and|iwhich just this result has followed the 


were voted “charming.” 
Decided Opinions are Fatal. 


practice which I shall describe. These 
exercises have been devised for the special 


The majority of men would rather talk||Purpose of elongating the body, and in every 


brilliantly themselves than listen to the 
brilliant conversation of a woman. A man 
will soon run away from a woman whose 
intellect he cannot help but admire and 
devote himself to that woman who on 
his words, and acts a little bit 
a 

Middle-aged women will pronounce a young 
woman as “delightful” when she flatters 
them by asking for advice, listens to their 
remarks about “when I was a girl,” 
only throws in a word occasionally. 

Decided opinions, or rather the expression 
of decided opinions, is fatal to popularity. 
If a young woman has very pronounced ideas 
about anything under the sun let her keep 


them to herself. She may shape her life| 


according to her views, but let her beware of 
an og mere of them. A woman 
more loved if she expresses sympathy 
the idoas of others than if she exploits what 
she thinks herself. 

Talked Pottery by the Hour. 

A 
by a woman who will lend him her ear than 
by the one who uses her tongue too fluently 

I was taking the rest-cure at a Continental 
spa. Amillionaire arrived during my second 
week, and I was amused at watching the 
dead-set 


To our general amazement he eventually } the 
irl there, one whom || soon 
last || and shortening of the bod: 


pro. to the plainest 
we should have supposed to be the 
with any chance of captivating him. 
thing she said to me (in confidence) 
before the wedding threw a good 


in the least.” 

That was the key to one 
The poor man had a hobby, 
about looking for a listener. 
one he married her. 


SO 


RHEUMATIC 

People should eat freely of celery, both 
raw and cooked. 

THE COLOUR OF PLUSH 

May be revived by sponging it with 
methylated chloroform. (Reply to Dis- 
TRACTED.) 

SILVER AND METAL TEAPOTS 

Should be as clean and bright inside as 
out. Stand soda water inthem two or three 
hours before their weekly clean, then polish 
throughly, and you will keep the inside free 
from stains. 

CHICKEN TOAST. 

A delicious dish can be made from quite 
the remains of a chicken. Remove all scraps 
of the meat from the bone, froe it from skin, 
and thenchop. Put alittle good gravy ina 
saucepan, flavour it nicely, and then add the 
chicken, which should have been well dredged 
with flour. Let it warm through, but not 
boil, and then serve on squares of toast. 
Garnish with clopped parsley or beetroot, 
or both. 

AN ECONOMICAI. STEW. 

Cut one and n half pounds of gravy beef 
into small pieces as if fora pio. Dip each in 
flour, pepper and salt, and put into a stewing 
jar. Fill up with chopped vegetables, the 
erie the variety the better, but no water. 

dd pepper and salt, and if liked a little 
allspice. Put on tho cover, tie it over with 
paper, and set the jar in a moderate oven for 
about six hours. Sorvo vory hot. 


We want good, bright articles. 


,SE85.° 


e athe human 


and ||and one 


i a 
so mane? | alls 


made at him by the feminine circle. || lifting: 


case in which they are faithfully practised 
they will have that effect—to what extent 
depends upon several matters which I will 
lain presently. 
mn the first place, we must remember that 
y is to all intents and 
purposes a jointed column, more or less erect. 
ically we may consider that the body 
has five joints—ono at the shoulder-blades, 
one at the small of the back, one at the hips 
each at the knees and ankles. 
Now, the average person bends or droops 
a little at each joint. This means that the 
head is thrown forward, the shoulder-blades 
back,’and the chest is collapsed and lowered. 
The back is hollowed, the hip joint and the 
knees are slightly bent, and the entire body, 
instead of being a straight column, falls into 
eeries of curves. In this bending and 
of the body there is a loss of height 
varying from one to four inches. 


Bending Becomes Habitual, 
The average woman carries the body in 


man is far more likely to be fascinated || this way—slightly bent at each of the joints. 


If we inquire as to the reasons for this 
habitual bending of the body we shall find 
them many. First of all, perhaps, is the 
common habit of bending over at the table, 
or in the work-room. Sewing, cycling, 
—all these tend to causo a bending of 
joints, and this bending of the joints 
becomes habitual, producing collapse 


and he wandered || certain simple, costless, and almost effortless 
When he found || exercisea will not only lengthen and expand 


the shortened and collapsed body, but will 


TO KEEP VEGETABLES FRESH. 

Place all n vegetables and roots in 
a cold, dark place, for light and heat tend to 
make them decay. 

RUSSIAN MINCE. 

Cut a pound of cold meat into small 
pieces, also any cold vegetables, ham, bacon, or 
asuet pudding. Fry allina little dripping. 
Season highly with pepper, salt, dnely 
chopped onion, parsley, and a tablespoonful 
of vinegar. Stir all together over the fire 
and serve very hot on toast. (Reply to 
Aticz N.) 


BAKED PLAICE. 

Cut into slices a nice thick plaice. Di 
each piece in spiced vinegar, aul dust wit 
salt and cayenne. Arrange the fish in a 
greased tin, cover with breadcrumbs mixed 
with chopped lemon peel and parsley, and 
scatter little bits of dripping over. Bake in 
a quick oven till the crumbs are quite brown 
and crisp. Serve witha little anchovy sauce 
in a tureen. 

HARICOT PIE 

Is a very good vegetarian dish. Soak 
half a pound of haricote or butter beans over 
night in plenty of water and then boil them. 
Grease a pie-dish, and put in a layer of 
beans, season with pepper and salt, and 
sprinkle with a little minced onion. Then 
add a layer of sliced hard boiled egg, then 
another layer of beans, and som sliced 
tomatoes. Over all pour a little thick gravy, 
cover with short crust, and bake. 


Increase their Height. 


so train the muscles that 
they will soon beome 
habituated to holding the 
body in an erect pose, 
thus increasing the height 
several inches, ¢ 

Among the movements 
which I have found most useful for this 
urpose are the following : 
Stand erect, feet close together, arms/; 
hanging easily at the sides. Now inhale a 
full, deep breath, at the same time lifting 
the arms straight out at the sides, until 
when the lungs are filled the arms are/: 
extended straight up over the head. Then, | 
holding the breath, stretch firmly upward as 
though trying to reach some ob just 
beyond the finger tips. After a few seconds 
of firm stretching exhale the breath, relax), 
the muscles and sweep the arms down to/ 
original position. 

Waist Muscles Need Developing. 

The effect of this simple but powerful 
movement is to uplift and expand the body || 
and to make it for the time several inches || 

i 


taller. By many repetitions the muscles 
upholding the body grow stronger and 
more energetic until gradually they become 
able to hold the body upright and elongated || 
at all times. and without any sense of strain 
or effort. 

Very often the muscles at the sides of the | 
waist are weak and undeveloped, and through |: 
their incapacity, the body tends to sag|: 
downward. For this defect I find the fol- 
lowing movement a splendid corrective. | 

Stand with feet near together, Now in-|, 
hale a full breath, at the same time raising 
the right hand straight up over the head. 
Then holding the ‘breath, stretch firmly 
upward. After a few moments of stretch- 
ing, exhale the breath, swinging the arm; 
down to original position. 

The same movement should be practised 
with the left arm. 

One of the most frequent deformities of 
bodily carriage is the “hollow back.” This 
curve in the small of the back is often enough 
of itself to cause a loss of an inch in height. 
To correct it I find the following movement 
most useful : 

Stand with feet near together. Let out 
the breath in a gentile sigh, and at the same 
time let the head fall on the chest. Then, 
still with muscles relaxed, let the body 
follow, arms hanging easily until the finger 
tips are near the floor—or actually resting 
upon‘the floor. During this movement it is 
important not to bend the knees. 

hese movements, taken together, form 4) 
system which will in every case produce an || 
increaso in the height and a marked|' 
improvement in the general health. 


TO REMOVE INK STAINS Mi 
MAHOGANY. = 


Touch the spots with a camel’s hair 


brush or a feather dipped in spirits of nitre,| A 


and when the ink begins to disappear rub 
it over as quickly as possible with a rag 
wetted in cold water. (Reply to H. F.L., 
Leeds.) 

SOLID CREAM 


Is a very good yet simple sweet for a 
arty. Strain the juice of half a large fresh 
mon on to two tablespoonfuls of powdered 

sugar ina jug. Adda pint of thick cream, and 
a little brandy for flavouring, then pour the 
mixture from one jug to the other till the 
cream begins to thicken. As soon as that 
happens, pour into jelly. glasses and serve. 
Scatter a little pink sugar on each. (Reply 
to Praey.) 


TO MAKE BOOTS WATESPROOF 
AND DURABLE. 


Now that we are liable to sloppy weather, 
my readers will find the following an 
excellent course to pursue with regard to 
their foot wear. arm the soles of your 
boots and shoes at a fire, in order to extract 
all trace of moisture that may be in the 
leather, and then give the soles a good 
coating of copal varnish. This varnish can 
be obtained at any oilman’s, and threepenny- 
worth of it — sufficient for twenty pairs 
of boots. You should apply the varnish to 
the soles once a month, and besides making 
them perfectly watertight it will have the 


‘incense her suitor past fo: 


‘ earnest. 
|insult, a jest a proof of scorn. No man can 


SHOUD A MAN 
PROPOSE TWICE? 
To the Same Girl, of Course. 
‘Wauxn a man has asked 8 woman to marry 
him and has been refused, the question 
whether he shall ask her again is one which 


only he himeelf can answer. 
In the first place it is of the utmost 


| importance that he should be certain of his 
own wishes in the matter; whether he truly 


is in love, or merely swept along by the 
wind of a passing fancy ; whether the woman 
who has said “No” is so desirable in his 


eyes that he cannot be happy unless he gets 
her. Nor is this phase of the question 
altogether easy to decide off-hand. Mon, as 


well as women, often mistake a passing 
fancy for a deep and abiding love, and later 
on find that their affection being without 
root withers away. 

Men Are Not Constant. 

Every woman by whom a man is strongly 
attracted is, for the moment, to him the 
“one and only” in all the world, but time 

the slide in the magic lantern of his 

eart is filled with another image, then 

another, and he is equally sure that each in 

turn is loved with the one love of his life. 

Constancy, where it serves no good purpose, 

ceases to be a virtue, and becomes a mis- 
fortune, if not a vice. 

So far as is publicly known, no statistics 
have yet been compiled upon the subject, but 
observation and evidence go to prove that 
the ave! man marries somewhere about 


'the fifth or sixth girl with whom he falls in 
‘love. There have been four or five young 


women, each of whom, for alonger or shorter 

riod, he has regarded as the paragon of 

er sex; but he has already got over his 
infatuation and has married another, and 
probably congratulates himself upon the fact 
that he has done so—it would be most 
unfortunate for him and for his wife if he 
had not. 

The manner of the refusal should weigh 
in the reception thereof. Any man with his 
fair share of common sense ought to know 
whether he is snubbed or the contrary; 
whether his suit isyperemptorily declined or 
merely tentatively set aside. 

Keep Away from Ridicule. 

Another thing which the wooer should 


‘take into consideration is that women from 
‘their youth up are taught to repress their 
' feelings, and often are stiff and cold because 


of the effort at repression. Almost all 
women are more or les; nervous, and mirth, 
which is hysterical rather than merry, is 
often resented aa ridicule by a sensitive 
wooer. An attack of the kind may dash the 
cup of happiness from a woman's lips and 


rgiveness. An 


}involuntary smile will be taken for heartless- 


ness by the man who is desperately in 
A humorous word will be an 


bear to be laughed at, and his vanity if not 


‘his heart will receive a wound which is not 
\easily to be healed. It is a pity, but women 


sometimes lose the men whom they love by 
a lack of self-control which is misconstrued 
into ridioule. 


E DAINTY DISHES AND HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


effect of causing them to last three times as 
long as they wculd otherwise. 


DEFECTIVE MEMORY.—CHANGE OF 

FOOD IMPROVED IT. 

Weak memory, like weak oyes, frequently 
points straightaway to poor nutrition, and 
the safest cure is an abundance of the right 
kind of food. 

A Manchester man writes :— 

“Three years ago I was in a very poor 
state of health, all my energy left me, even 
my memory became defective, with the 
oat that my business went down a good 

eal. 

“ About nine months I decided to give 
Grape-Nuts a trial. I did so, and have im- 
proved wonderfully. My appetite is now 
all that can be desired, the energy has 
returned, and my memory was certainly 
never better. Business is now doubly 
interesting, and I get through three times 
the amount of work without any strain. 
am never without Grape-Nuts. We are all 
fond of the food at home.” 

Name given by Grape-Nuts Co. Ltd., 
66 Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 

Grape-Nuts is a true nerve and brain food, 
and is delicious with either hot or cold milk. 
A ten days’ trial proves there’s a reason for 
Grape-Nuts. 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, true, and full of 
human interest, 


Have YOU got one? If so, why don’t you send it to us? 
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ACROSTICS. 


© ° 85 FIRST PRIZE. 
£15 im Prizes. $io in otner prizes. 
URING the winter now drawing to a close Home Notes, the popular ladies’ paper, has 


been running a series of Punning Contests which have proved a source of great 
amusement and profit to its readers. 
The time having now arrived when a change is due, the Editor has pleasure in reviving ‘ _ 


an entertaining form of competition which was presented to the public some ten years ago 
and was much appreciated, 

The competition is AcRosrics. The idea on which the new contests are based is simplicity itself. 

From page 362 of Home Notes, dated Feb. 18, you choose any word you like. Then prepare a 
sentence, each word of which must begin with a letter of the word you have selected, using 
these letters in their proper order. . 

For example. Say the word WINTER is selected. An Acrostic on this word might read: 

WaatTuer in Novemaen Trizs EverYons RUEFULLY. 
Here is another example—an Acrostic on the word PROFIT. 
PrerazE RicnEs On Faw tn Tru. 

In the same way you are invited to write an Acrostic on the coupen below. Compound words 
(those consisting of two or more words joined by a hyphen) are not allowed. 

Arrangements have been made by which readers of Pzarson’s WEEKLY may take part in this 
week's on ai by using the form below. The result of this contest will appear in Home 
Notes only. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


That Dreadful 


STOPPED WITHOUT HARMFUL DRUGS, 


UFFERERS whose chests are torn and hacked by a 
dreadful cough which is worst in the night-time will 
find in Peps the relief and soothing long awaited. 
The unique qualities of Peps likewise appeal to those 

whose throats are blocked by long stringy phlegm which 
painfal and prolonged coughing often faile to dislodge. 

Remove tho preserving silver wrapping from a Peps tablet, 

and let the tablet dissolve slowly on the tongue. Wonderful 
easing fames at once pass through the throat and down the 
breathing tubes, into the lungs. Inflammation in the chest 
caused by ovughing {is soothed, and troublesome mucous and 
phlegm easily come up. Hence, chests torn by coughing fits are 


Order of her t than tte! th ber of this Pustal Order must 
Postal ra er “aan Lis sent to cover more one attempt, the number must be 4 and pgthen ol ost Cuahine ke. 
3. The envelope containing the coupon or co must be addressed to Home Notes, Henrietta Street, 


While yet novel and new, Peps’ great success is based upon permanent 
features in the medicine—freedom from hurtfal drugs, marvellous curative 
and soothing powers, pure ingredients, unique, invigorating, germicidal and medi- 
cinal qualities which are conveyed by the natural process of breathing direct to 
wih be the seat of chest trouble. 

out with the greatest Peps are of incalculable benefit for that night cough associated with 

ee oe ee Ponribie care and considers 1@j| bronchitis in old-age, with the result of influenza, pneumonia, and pleurisy, 
or even with consumption. Thousands of regular 

users praise Peps. FREE 

e 


London, W.C., and must be marked “Acrostic No. 1” in the top left-hand corner. 


USE THIS ENTRY FORM. sah lates tans ack poe 


‘Wednesday, Feb. 17, 


Qeeeseseeceeesssceeres The adjodicatien of all 
at sent in 


Pere ee eer ee eee ert re reer iret Pree reer 


svubivvadiel ca VecteeieonttorsensinasT Aes Aten ental hevietiore The wonderfel breathe- ( Send this Coupon with 
able tablets for coughs 1d. stamp (for oath e)). 
other prizes amongst colds, bronchitis, and to Peps [Sirsa Hill, 
those whose attempts come other chest and throat }) Leeds, fora free dainty 
next in merit, ailments are obtainable § sample of Pevs. 


1 undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to aceept the rhe Editor of Home Notes 


will accept no reeponsi- 
decision published in Home Notes as final and : Rality Sa roperd to, Oe lees 
pa legally binding or non-Ael'very of ae at- 
tempt submitted, No corre- 
seen dosaenanescerousaaaesetbaseioetiSeentacssedevaveoenacs spondence will be entered Vice tacestin dives 
Compstitten, sad tosses baie Toe ST 
POCO ROO ree ree eee ree OOS OSs vee sere ETUsr ewe Ses ees OHeese ees = jon, @ me 
04 The pub- 


Pearson’s Weekly, 
Feb. 18, 1909, 


yey 


will red, 

lished decision ia final, and 
com’ tore may only enter 
on this understanding. 


CeCe eRe Tee Lee ree EOE Cee veer ee eee eee rere se serves eseeeneee 


IN DANCER BEFEBUOY' 


the LIFEBUOY has served many 

in good stead. In calm or storm 

it is ready, aye ready. In health or 

sickness LIFEBUOY SOAP has a 

useful purpose to serve. It bears 

the name “ Lifebuoy,” for it saves 
from disease and 


Makes Health 
Infectious. 


CLEANS AND DISINFECTS. AT 
THE SAME TIME. 


Lever Brothers Ltd., Port Sunlight, England. 


THE NAME LEVER ON SOAP IS A GUARANTEE 
OF PURITY AND EXCELLENCE. 


gis 2 Ageing tg 


- An Englishman's Home.” 


By the timo this paper reaches your hands you will 
have heard of the enormous interest aroused through- 
out tho country by the great Invasion play produced 
at Wyndham’s Theatre, London. The lesson which it 
teaches is a serious one, and it is evident that we have 
taken it to heart. Most of the heads of the British 
Army have been to sce it, including Mr. Haldane, 
and they have been unanimous in admitting the value 
of the play from a national point of view. 

Since, however, it is impossible for all our readers 
to have the pleasure of seeing the performance, we 
have decided to give them a story which will embody 
the same great lesson, that is taught by the play. 

We have arranged with one of the cleverest writers 
of the day to immediately prepare a stirring novel 
dealing with tho invasion of England by a foreign 
army. It will not be a story in which the author 
moves huge masses of men about the country, in 
which tactics and stratagem are dealt with in military 
fashion, or in which huge land battles and naval 
engagements are described. 

It will be tho stirring story of the effecte of an 
invasion on the Briton’s home—your home. 


Wanted—Articles and Stories. 


As you will have seen by the footlines throughout 
this issue, I om anxious to get hold of some fresh 
young writers who can send me in good topical 
articles, brightly written, and on subjects which are 
likely to appeal to my readers. And not only 
articles, but short stories of the right sort, sent 
alcng to me, will be exchanged for good red gold, or 
the equally welcome and useful cheques. So that, if 
you know of any brilliant young authors eating their 
hearts out in some lonely attic, get them to send along 
suggestions for articles, and we will speedily say if 
they are likely to be of use. But, perhaps, a number 
of my readers may say, “Oh, I can’t write either 
articles or stories.’ Never mind. I can, perhaps, 
put ao little money into your kets also. You, of 
course, krow our feature called, “Picture Para- 
graphs.” At the present time I am paying half-a- 
crown for each original picture paragraph sent in 
and accepted. It is not necessary for you to be able 
to draw elaborately ; just sketch as best you can, and 
describe what you mean, and we'll doubtless be able 
to put the matter straight. And still one more 
offer; this time to poets, and it is this: If you care 
to write me short, humorous, and rollicking verses on 
topical subjects, such as I am using in foature 
entitled, “Recorded in Rhyme,’’ on page 681, I shall 
be pleased to pay five shillings for contribution 
accepted. Now, brush up your brains, and fill your 
pockets. If you still say you can’t do any of these 
things, then try your hand at Changelets, and, 
perhaps, win at one attempt o first prize of £50, ao 
secon] prize of £25, or a third prize of £10. It’s 
worth an attempt, at any rate. 


St. Valentine. 


“My mother has often told me,” writes Mase, 
“that, when sho was young, St. Valentino’s 
Day was the great day of the year. She 
says people used to send cards then just 
like they do at Christmas. Can you tell me why 
this custom has gone out, and I should also like to 
know who St. Valentine was?”———_—TI think 
the chief reason the custom went out, Manen, was 
because the penny post was introduced. Edwin can 
write beautiful love-letters to Angelina every day in 
the week now without ruining himself, and he, there- 
fore, doesn’t bother himself to send her a valentine. 
In the old days it was a different matter. Letters 
then cost a lot of money to send, and so Edwin used 
to save up his affection, and forward it in large 
chunks on special occasions. The chief of these was 
St. Valentine’s Day. The origin of the festival is 
rather a curious one. St. Valentine himself was 
about the last person you would associate with love- 
letters. He was a very holy bishop of the early 
church, who was beheaded by Claudius II. In con- 
sequence of his martyrdom, February 14th was 
appointed as his special day. When the Roman 
Empire became converted, most of the old pagan 
festivals were turned into Christian ones. Amongst 
these was the Lupercalia, or the feast of love tokens, 
which took place about the middle of February. This 
hecame St. Valentino's Day. 


Note.—A penzKnife will 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


TO NOVELISTS. 
£200 Offered for a Story. 


We are —* prize of £200 for the best serial story 
received under the following conditions: 

Stories must be from 60,000 to 90,000 words. 

The plot should be laid principally in this country, and the 
period should be that of the present day. 

The prize of £200 wi!! be paid to the author of the novel 
considered by us to be the best. We reserve to ourselves the 
right to purchase any cf tne other stories at our usual rates 
of remuneration, and a!l stories must be submitted under this 
condition. 

Manuscripts, which must be typewritten on one side of the 
paper only, should be addressed to the Fiction Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.G., and 
should be marked ‘‘ £200 Story’? on the top left-hand corner 
of the age They must arrive not later than 
Tuesday, March 16th, 1909. 

‘We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the loss or non- 
delivery of MSS., but where stamped addressed envelopes are 
incl every endeavour wiil be made to assure their safe 
return in the event of their proving unsuitable. 


He's Got a Big Voice. 


H. M. K. is troubled over his voice. “I am a 
small man myself,” he writes, “but my voice is 
very big. It booms. When I try to make love to 
my best girl, it’s like a foghorn, and whan 1 last 
took pe in the singing in church the way tho rest 
f the congregation stared was positively rude. 
What can I do to tone my voice down?” 
Don’t try to tone it down. When Nature gives you 
a gift like that, hold on to it, and use it for all it’s 
worth. Go in for public speaking, and glory in the 
fact that no rowdy interruptions can drown your 
eloquence. | 


Auld Acquaintance. 

“Factna me on tho breakfast table, as I .write,’’ 
says VETERAN, “is a pretty electro-plated tea-set, 
and thereby hangs a tale. In July, 1891, these three 
articles—tea-pot, sugar basin, and cream jug—were 
awarded to me by Pearson’s Weekly for a winning 
anagram of a sentence respecting a certain blend ot 
tea. Their valud was stated to be three guineas, but 
this figure was proved very much below the mark. 
In the seventeen and a half years that have sinco 
elapsed, the tea-sct has been in constant use, and it 
yet remains as serviceable and almost as fresh as 
whon it was first unpacked. As an inveterate reader 
of P.W., I wonder if any other of ite prize-winners 
can claim to have been as well and truly served by 
his reward.’,——————-I_ wonder, too, VETERAN. 
Seventeen and a half part is a tremendous time for 
@ prize to survive, especially in ie working order. 
Tho credit must be divided equally between ae and 
the tea service. Good though it undoubtedly was in 
the first place, you must have handled it with tender 
and unfailing care. There is some satisfaction in 
sending a priza to a person like you, If anyone has 
a P.W. prize which has been in their possession for 
a still longer period, I should like to hear from him. 
In fact, we might have a little competition, and call 
it the P.W. Marathon. There shall be five prizes 
consisting of P.W. penknives, and one shall be sent 
to each of the five readers who have held o P.W. 
prize for the longest period. Claims must be sent 
in by Tuesday, February 23rd, and the envelopes 
marked Marathon in the top left-hand corner. 
Claimants must state name of contest, number of 
issue in which the result was published, and the 
nature of their prize. 


Does it Pay to Dye? 

VETERAN is on the horns of a dilemma. He is at 
heart the soul of honour, and fraud and deception 
in any form are abhorrent to him. Yet he believes 
that other men, no better, and, perhaps, not as good 
as himself, are travelling faster along the road to 
success, because they condescend to deception. He 
explains himself thus: “I have been in business for 
a long time, and now my hair is grey, and my 
moustache the same. I have never been promoted 
to a really good position, and I have been mortified 
by seeing mere boys passed up over my head. My 
employer, whom I have served faithfully, seems to 
think that I am getting too old to be trusted with 
responsible work. The other day my barber, who is 
a personal friend, suggested to me that, if I allowed 
him to dye my hair and moustache a jet-black, it 
would make me look twenty years younger, and that, 
if I then apples for a new and better berth, I should 
probably obtain it; while, if I went to apply with 
my grey head, I should almost certainly be refused. 
Do you consider I should be doing wrong if I dyed?” 
———————_I do not think you would do yourself 
much, if any, good, VETERAN. Hair-dye is a dangerous 
article to trust in—you can never foresee what tricks 
it is going to play you. You might start out to seek 
the new berth with raven locks, and, by the time you 
arrived at your destination, the colour might casily 
have changed to a novel purple. Even if the change 
did not come so soon as this, the very best dyes 
refuse to “stick.’”? They change and fade, and the 
user has to be continually on the alert to dab a new 
supply of the stuff on. Besides, dyed hair gives itself 
away almost every time; it does not fit in, somehow 
with the face of its wearer. And it makes him feel 
a sham. I should not advise you to try any experi- 
ments of the sort. 


be awarded to each reader whose letter is 
or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 18, 1909. 


————— 


An Income-tax Growl. 


I’ve been “oe: it for a long time, and now 
it has come. I’m referring to a letter I’ve just 
received ‘from E. C. D., a harassed. householder, 
grumbling—well, that’s a totally inadequate word, 
but let it pass—about the amount of income-tax he 
is asked to pay, and wanting to know if there is 
not some easy method of finding out just what ex- 
enses one is allowed to claim abatement for, and 
ba one can fight against what he considers to be 
an exaggerated assessment of his income. 
A great many of us have probably felt just as 
you do, Kb. C. D., about this matter of income-tax, 
but it’s my experience that we have to pay up in 
the end, the very end—that is, when the final, 
“Unless, etc., etc.,’? demand note arrives. But @ 
very handy little book is now published, which is 
intended to solve all income-tax difficultios, and you 
cannot do better than purchase it. Its title is, “A 
Handy Guide for Income-Tax Payers.” Its price 
is ls., or it can be obtained post free for 1s. 2d. 


| from Mr. A. F, Sowter, 17 Henrietta Street, London, 


W.C. 
The Bold Bow-Street Runners. 


“Do you think that police officers and detectives 
of to-day are immeasurably superior to those of the 
past?” is what Ciues is anxious to know. “In 
modern sensational fiction the alert police officer and 
the cleuthhound detective are often prominent 
characters; but in old-time stories these heroes never 
appear, so I suppose they never did anything to 
distinguish themselves.” Therein you 
make a mistake, and do the police and detectives of 
the past an injustice, Cues. It is true that the 
methods of crime investigation in vogue nowadays 
are so dissimilar to those known to our forefathers 
that a detailed comparison between the two would 
be hardly fair. But, while it is true that many of 
the watchmen of old London were ancient, pottering 
veterans, at whom the modern “ Robert” would stare 
in dignified contempt, could he meet a few samples 
of them, yet the old Bow-Street runners were 
amongst the most clever and daring thiof-takers who 
ever lived. One of them, named Townshend, was, 
having regard to the fact that he had no finger- 
print clues, nor telegraphs, nor photographs, nor, in 
fact, any of our up4o-date aids to the law to help 
him, the author of exploits, which entitle him to stand 
on a level with any detective of to-day. They some- 
times had to look for a criminal for a long time; but 
they generally ran him to earth, as in the case of 
the famous schoolmaster, Eugene Aram, who com- 
mitted a murder, and was not hanged for it until 
fourteen years afterwards. 

“Wuar animal do you think really deserves the 
title of King of Beasts?” asks DoustFvt. “TI know 
that this name is generally applied to the lion, bub 
does he deserve it? Would he stand up, for instance, 
to a full-sized tiger? I cannot help thinking that, in 
reality, either an elephant or a rhinoceros would make 
short work of any other animal if it really lost its 
temper.’’ I don’t think the lion was 
originally called King of Beasts, DovstruL, because 
he was supposed to able to kill everything else. 
It is more probable that the phrase is a comp iment 
to his gic There is certainly no other 
animal with quite such a majestic air about him. As 
far as fighting is concerned, the tiger is certainly 
a more formidable gentleman. To start with, he is 
considerably stronger. Five men can hold down 4 
lion, but it takes, at least, nine to keep o tiger still. 
A well-known big game shooter recently told me tha 
the title, “King of Beasts,” as far as Africa was 
concerned, might most justly be applied to the wild 
boar. When he comes down to drink in the jungle 
every living thing, even the rhinoceros, clears out of 
his path. If they don’t, he goes straight at them, 
and, as there is a very good chance of their getting 
ripped up, they consider discretion the better part 
of valour. The native hunters will cheerfully go 
after an elephant or a lion, but no inducement will 
make them enter a part of the jungle, if they think 
there is a wild boar there. 
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Last Days of Great Beauty Contest... |“ sssrsesiesssicue 
CLOSING DATE, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 16th, 1909. OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


Now that the conclusion of the Beauty Contest is a enthusiasm refer to candidates, but also to those living . . 
queation of a few days, there is a great etir in the ranks in the same towns. For these loyal supporters are We pay _ery vumber of claims in respectof - 
of the competitors. Many a fair lady has awakened to striving might and main to bring their fair townswomen fach acciaent—not the first claim only. 
the fact that if the valuable prize of £250 is to come her | to the top of the list. . 
way, and if she is to establish her claim to be voted the This is as it should be, and a unique and £1, 000 RAILWAY 


most beautiful woman in Britain, she must use every roud distinction will be conferred upon that 
hour of the short time left to her. ‘ortunate town which furnishes the Queen of British £1 00 pail INSUR ANCE. 


ape a a SO ETS EES ELS EE TR RT: 


And not only does this activity and remarkable Beanty. £1 00 
For thepurpose of the contest we have divided the country into the following ten divisions: an 
DIVISION 1.—Sootland. caenerren Denbigh, Vites Glirmorsan, Werionetly Bor rd mar Gs 
) bre an aor ropshire. erefordshir oum 
DIVISION ‘orthumberiand, Cumberland, Westmorland, Dasbam, Tate of Nea et eee i meoterahire, and Warmianshice, 502 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
Man, and Channel Isiands. DIVISION 8 —Cornwall, Devonshire, Somersetshire, Dorsetshir, Wilt-h rs, Berk- 
DIVISION 4.~Yorksbire shire, Ham mpsbire,Surrey, Sussex Kent, Isleof Wight, andseu!ly Isles including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


DIVISION 8,—Laneashire. DIVISION 9.— Norfolk, Suffolk, Basex, Rutland Cambridgeshire, Hustingdon- 
DIVISION 6—Lincolnshire, Nott! , Derbyshire, Cheshire, Stafford- ie re, Nerthainpion-hire, , Oxiordahive, Buckinghamshire, Bediord- 
C re. 


hire, and Le ; 
DIVISION ?.—Wales {which comprises Anglesey, Brecon, Cardigan, Carmarthen, DIVISION wcoanty of Loudon and Middiesex. This Insurance holds good for any number of claims 
of £12,000 eacli—not for one only. £1,000 — specially 
CONDITIONS: guaraniced ie wae Ocean 4 Accident and Guarantee Coxpare- 
bek nd forward it in an envelope addressed to Beauty Department, Pearson's tion, Limi 0 44 orga reet, London to whom 
Wendy] "7 eens Street Beraad = sPondow We an cnnes reoulved ed will count as one ‘ote a8 Be ae crete tet a ay named. manices sea at toy the me. oe conditions, must be scnt 

ABSO cred ays 

But if you, or any friend of yours, will eend ue 1s. 1d. (@ months’ subscription to PE 5 Jee ie youior, FOGE I be paid by the abuve Corporation to the legal 


bs: . t bk will 
nominee with'S0 extra votes, For 2s. 2d. (six months’ subscription), 100 extra votes. For 4s. 6d. (a year's subscription, inc uding two double representative of any person killed by an acci- 


numbers), £00 extra votes. ¢ I 000 dent in Great Britain or Treland to the passenge 
F s passenger 
IMPGRTANT.—These extra votes will only be given to those readers who send us one of the above subscriptions, and the nome and address 9 teal a whieh the deceased was travelling as. . 


of_ 2 responsible newsagent who will deliver tobin or k oe hie every seek of PEARSON'S WEEKLY. Or you can yay the money to passenger (incindinys post-otfice corvants in railway sorting i 
vour newsagent, instructing him @ equivalent number of votes. Or you can send us the nud who, at the time of such aceident, had in his, er her, possess cn, 
reccipt yourself. Only recelpte on newsagents’ printed ball Vill-heads de will be recognised. ae Tusuranee ea on this page, ov the Have ma whieh it as, 
To the lady who, tition, has had the votes in each Division will be awarded a prize of Ten Pounds, making with fis, or her, usual saguatuce, written Mh Uy. Ate bene, ou the 
i urges’ y ths ey ke, cur thy opel natn ok 199 ae Oto First a Total Prize List of Three Hundred and Fifty Pounds. space provided wl the foat. This pape: Bua be lett aut his, or her, 
} Prize of Two Hun and Fifty Pounds. In the Divisioa of the winner of the First Prize, the £10 rrize will go place of abode, xo loa a> tle PU Pe ices sagned 
; And to the lady who hoon credited with the largest number of to the second lady in the list. PROVIDED Ato si tial Une anil, Say ub Be Be as to wi legal 
representative of Such person ft a bat death resale tran 
t There is of mber of coupons you may send in, but when forwarding o tateh they should be pinned together and Bt roocetdent within three calendar aocoths there "flee, and th: it 
of eourse no restriction to the nw y y 
1 .© number enclosed stated on the left hand top corner 0 of the envelope. Coupons are available up to the dates clearly marked on each coupon. notice uf the ai tle a In inert sath three thiss ot itis occurrence, 
no the event of ae person, not being @ rathwayv 
‘ L : i } 
i servant on duty, nor a saiecuie, uor engaged ins 
H : 100 ille eitl act, having the current number ul Pearse 
; | 6 Names of the Leading Candidates Weekly. on him, or her, at the time of being 
Caley . ‘ . i 5 , e* 
‘ j “ PEARSON’S WEEKLY BRITISH BEAUTY in the Ten Divisions. hiea iby : ening Li here? in tha United  Wingdom, 
* ry aap * although no y an accident o any tram ino which he 
Divi- Name. Town, er bid 
\ C N T T. —Voting Coupon No. 23. s or she, may be travciling as a passenger, the legal repre. 
| 4 Oo ES slou. ei a: We of eon ses will receive the ae of ONE HU NDRE 1D 
‘ 1 Miss Mary ALLAN - - Glasgow. % DS, whether the conpon he signed or not, provided noatico 
( | Iwi e a vote to the credit o : ‘ 
; i 2 ahi in every case be given to ‘THe Oveax AcciDENT AND Guarantee Co 
, | sh to plac v f 2 Miss MayHcones- = - Dublin. poration, Tisuthn, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, Le, within 
| } 3 Miss Oxive Pouace.n - Newcastle, on ne os ie eect e Ot is accident. 
} oe 4 _ Ri me Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal renresentiat 
: NAME veselicecesccxsersexecreeowunsivewwnedenn SMEG R OE ata sre signee siotenisceinietae 4 Miss Mance Srtrs Ribston, Yorks. any cyclist who meets his death by accident while ee ine 
j 5 Miss Mariz Leowuagp - Urmston, Man. a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accident had 
j | hddiews chester. ih his, or her. pat: oes uid Tnasaned Coupon oo this page, or 
POUETETITYT TT TTR TTR TERRE ee Peer oc . . 1e paper in which it is, w 3, or het, usual signature (3) 
{ i 6 Miss Fuosste ANNETTA - F in ink ” pent “a one gbace provided Bi the foot and thi a anit 
2 Perry - - . - Leicester. occurred within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that votice was 
| ' Dtviston....... . evatnacis ts eB asaadhain ee Heh Mes nse ss given of such accident to the said Corporation at abo ¥ 
Oeeeeee a . a address 
: A i Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street ? Miss Lintan Goutprn - Coventry. within three days af its occurrence. ‘This paper may he left ab 
| U2 coupons must be sent to Beauty Dept.,““Pearson’s Wee Y, e Weekly 8 Miss Syst May Bricut Helston. his, or her, place of. abode, so long as the coupan is signed, 
Strand, London, W.C. This coupon No. 23 must be at Pearson's Weekly 9 Mrs. Harren = -  - Martbam, he above conditions are the essence of the contract. 
i) t later than February 16th. This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, and 
H fices noi 10 Miss Daisiz Barton - West Kensing™ eu ttien ee to he tenet of, an suhiect to, the’ con- 
ton. itions o| Ocean Accident an uarantee Com: any, 
! Please Write Clearly and In Ink, Limited, Act," 1500. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. BSRy 
H ‘ | The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the payment 
| pcp enn can EC A A ae From HarleE Set = Alie. 4 Act. * Frint of the Act can 
secn A e office of this Journal, or of the said Corporation 
i a a ete Uo vican | Pee De | tTecover ohne than one Coupon Insurance Ticket 
t j ti ting of this paper in respect of the same ri 
COMING ‘HOLIDAYS, 1909. FEBRUARY. MARCH, APRIL. | MAY. | JUNE. 5 jl nie Wook | Subscribers who have 7o,duly paid a twelve-months’ eubscrintion 
— | _ a : | | Seana WaPEn? be parence te taste eermrenty Ge 
5 , Good Friday ah April 9b. 7:14:31 28 ry 14 25 28 & 411 18 23 | p 2 9 16 23 30 6 13 20 27 Feb. 12... 6.6 j Eubscrintion, sign the ccavon, ey ALE 
5 Easter Mon April 12th. a, 81g 22 Me 1§ 23 29 1 $12 19 26 1 3 10 17 24 31 M 7:14:21 28 » 13 ...68 It is only necessary to forward the newsagent's receint ta the 
‘ day. Ap T 6 2330 |S 613.2027 | T 411 18 25 {T © 838 22 29 ie 14... 4.10 publisher of the raper. Henrietta Strect, Londovu, WC. and a 
: Whitsua Menday . Mcy 3st. | 7 2 916.33 re aeons . W 9 ay 2ra8 (Wo diag 2d Wa 9162330] 4, 18. 61a, tertificate will bs sent in exchange. 
t Baak Holicay . August 20d. ¥ S He u a T 3 1 18 35 T 1 818 2220 | T 6132027 | T 31017 24 a 10... 6.13 coaiaaaliaad 
ft Christmas Day December 25. | F 13 19 36 F § 12 19 26 F 2 9 162330 | Fo o7 14 21 28 ee 4118 a ‘i ” 4s Signature. 
H Boxing Day . December 27.) S_ 6 13 20 27 S 0 13 20.27 Sg itosiz 74 | SUR rg aa 2g) Sua) 19 1 BS ee ED Available from 9 a.m, Thursday, Vebrurrs lth, 1909, 


uvatll midnight, Friday, Februsry i9it, 1909 
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